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Calendar 


Fall  Term  1983-84  August  29,  Monday 


From  1:00  to  5:00  pm  faculty 
members  in  the  program  will  be 
available  to  help  students  make 
their  course  selections  in  the 
program. 


August  30,  Tuesday 


Faculty  members  in  the  program 
will  be  available  to  help  students 
make  their  course  selections  in 
the  program  throughout  the  day. 
The  scheduling  of  specific 
hours  for  each  professor  is  coor- 
dinated by  the  University  Studies 
office,  Rabb  247. 


August  31,  Wednesday 


Students  are  required  to  submit 
their  course  enrollment  cards 
indicating  on  the  back  three 
choices  in  order  of  preference  to 
the  office  of  University  Studies, 
Rabb  247,  between  8:00  am  and 
2:00  pm. 


September  1,  Thursday 


Placement  results  will  be  posted 
no  later  than  noon,  in  advance  of 
participation  in  any  other  sec- 
tioning activities. 


September  2,  Friday  - 
September  20,  Tuesday 


All  late  registration  and  requests 
for  adjustments  in  placements 
must  be  made  in  the  University 
Studies  -  Humanities  office,  Rabb 
247  (not  in  the  Registrar's  Office). 
September  20  is  the  last  day  for 
filing  course  enrollment  cards 
without  late  fee. 


December  5  and  6 
Monday  and  Tuesday 


Preregistration  for  spring  courses 
in  University  Studies  office,  Rabb 
247. 
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Letter  of  Welcome 


From  the 

Dean  of  the  College 


The  University  Studies  program  at 
Brandeis  attempts  to  provide  every 
student  with  a  shared  fund  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills  necessary  to  under- 
stand, to  utilize  and  eventually  to 
contribute  to  the  civilization  in 
which  we  live. 

The  Humanities  component  of  Uni- 
versity Studies  will  give  you  access  to 
major  texts  and  ideas  of  your  civiliza- 
tion from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
present  and  will  help  you  to  describe 
your  world  in  words. 

These  texts  are  both  beautiful  and 
powerful.  Since  they  are  beautiful 
they  will  give  you  pleasure.  Since 
they  are  powerful  they  bear  watching 
with  an  alert  and  critical  eye. 


As  dean  of  the  college  I  am  happy  to 
welcome  you  to  Brandeis  and  to  this 
program. 

Attila  Klein 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Aits  and 

Sciences  and 

Professor  of  Biology 
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University  Studies  in 

the  School  of  the  Humanities 


What  It  Is 

and  the  Choices 

You  Must  Make 


During  Orientation  Week  (and  again 
at  the  end  of  your  first  semester  at 
Brandeis)  you  as  freshmen  must 
select  courses  for  your  upcoming 
semester.  Among  the  first  decisions 
you  will  have  to  make  when  you 
arrive  in  the  fall  will  be  the  choice  of 
courses  in  University  Studies  in  the 
School  of  the  Humanities.  We  offer 
the  following  information  to  help  you 
understand  the  nature  and  content  of 
our  program  and  to  assist  you  in 
making  your  selection  from  among 
the  courses  described  at  length  on 
pages  10  to  40  of  this  booklet.  We 
also  wish  you  to  understand  the 


procedures  for  enrollment  in  Univer- 
sity Studies  in  the  School  of  the 
Humanities.  What  follows  is  a  brief 
description  of  the  intent  and  struc- 
ture of  the  program,  some  indication 
of  the  relationship  of  University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities  and 
Freshman  Writing  at  Brandeis,  and 
also  the  rules  and  procedures  which 
you  must  be  prepared  to  follow  when 
enrolling  in  our  University  Studies 
program.  (These  rules  are  to  be  found 
on  page  8  of  this  brochure  in  the  sec- 
tion entitled  Procedures  for 
Enrollment.) 


Background  and 

Intent  of  the 

University  Studies 

Program 

in  the  School  of 

Humanities 


The  School  of  the  Humanities  at 
Brandeis  includes  the  departments  of 
Classical  and  Oriental  Studies,  Eng- 
lish and  American  Literature,  Ger- 
manic and  Slavic  Languages,  Near 
Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies,  Philo- 
sophy and  the  History  of  Ideas,  and 
Romance  and  Comparative  Litera- 
ture. Each  of  these  departments  has 
its  own  character  and  interests;  but 
all  share  a  fundamental  concern  for 
the  written  record  of  the  cultures 
with  which  they  deal.  Encompassing 
the  major  components  of  Western 
civilization,  these  areas  of  study 
make  use  of  diverse  analytical  and 
critical  techniques  to  interpret  the 
meaning,  present  the  beauty,  and 
make  useful  the  explanatory  value  of 
the  literary  and  philosophical 
achievements  of  humankind  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present. 

Drawing  on  the  resources  of  these 
departments,  the  School  of  the 
Humanities  provides  a  two-semester 
program  of  study  that  is  required  of 
all  persons  entering  the  University, 
in  their  freshman  year.  This  program 
is  designed  to  enable  you  to  explore 


the  major  literary  and  philosophical 
achievements  of  Western  civilization, 
in  large  part  with  senior  faculty 
members  of  the  School  of  the 
Humanities. 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  you 
to  acquire  a  humanistic  background 
that  will  enrich  your  general  educa- 
tion in  the  liberal  arts,  deepen  your 
understanding  of  diverse  areas  of 
academic  endeavor,  and  prepare  you 
for  more  advanced  study.  The  study 
of  the  humanities  is  viewed  not  only 
as  valuable  for  its  own  sake  but  also 
as  inseparable  from  the  study  of  all 
intellectual  achievements  and  their 
consequences. 

On  page  42  of  this  booklet  you  will 
find  a  list  of  the  faculty  members  of 
the  program  with  descriptions  of 
their  primary  areas  of  interest  so  that 
you  may  be  able  to  match  your  inter- 
ests with  those  of  your  teacher 


The  Structure 
arid  Content  of  the 
Program 


The  program  consists  of  two  semester 
courses:  one  semester  of  study  of 
major  texts  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
(Step  1);  and  one  semester  in  texts 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  to  the  present  time  (Step  2).  This 
year  as  an  experiment  we  are  also 
offering  two  dialogue  courses.  These 
are  year-long,  unified  courses  taught 
by  pairs  of  teachers  who  will  lecture, 
discuss,  debate,  and  provide  through- 
out the  year  an  exchange  of  views 
that  invites  the  students  of  the 
course  into  a  unified  account  of  the 
year-long  readings.  (See  page  9.)  When 
you  study  the  course  descriptions 
that  follow  you  will  see  that  in  1983- 
84  two  year-long  dialogue  courses, 
seventeen  Step  1  courses  (fall]  and 
nineteen  Step  2  courses  (spring)  will 
be  offered. 

Although  these  courses  have  differ- 
ent titles  and  widely  varying  con- 
cerns, a  basic  assumption  of  all  the 
courses  is  that  literature,  philosophy 
and  scripture  reflect  the  world-view 
of  the  culture  in  which  they  originate 
and  reveal  a  specific  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  value  of  life  within 
that  culture,  and  also  in  the  succes- 
sor cultures  which  include  it  as  part 
of  their  inheritance.  Further,  the  rela- 
tionships among  the  various  cultures 
to  be  studied,  and  the  interweaving  of 


the  views  that  they  present,  are 
formative  elements  of  the  Western 
tradition.  Within  a  framework  of 
common  texts  and  purposes  some 
courses  are  designed  to  consider  a 
series  of  general  issues,  while  others 
focus  on  specific  problems. 

The  readings  for  the  courses  reflect 
both  the  essential  coherence  of  the 
program  and  the  flexibility  of 
approach  appropriate  to  an  array  of 
individual  courses  sponsored  by  all  of 
the  departments  in  the  School  of 
Humanities.  Each  step  of  the  program 
has  two  Common  Texts:  Genesis- 
Exodus  and  Homer's  Iliad  for  Step  1 
and  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  and 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear  tor  Step  2. 
While  many  of  the  readings  are,  as  we 
have  said,  similar  among  the  courses, 
you  will  note,  as  you  study  the 
course  descriptions,  that  variations 
occur  in  accord  with  the  individually 
conceived  theme  of  each  course,  the 
manner  in  which  the  diverse  texts 
lend  themselves  to  inter-textual 
comparison,  and  the  scholarly  inter- 
ests of  the  faculty  members  involved. 
Thus,  all  of  us  in  the  program  will 
participate  in  an  enterprise  bound 
together  by  common  concerns  and 
central  materials,  but  marked  also  by 
a  significant  diversity. 


Relationship  of 
the  Writing 
Component  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities 
and  the  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars 
at  Brandeis 


At  Brandeis  every  student  must 
satisfy  the  English  Composition 
Requirement.  This  can  be  done  either 
through  the  Freshman  Writing 
Seminars,  or  by  exemption,  or  in  cer- 
tain cases  through  one  of  the  Human- 
ities Writing  Seminars. 

The  writing  component  of  University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities,  which 


consists  of  the  three  papers  and  two 
essay  examinations  required  in  all 
courses,  is  an  integral  part  of  Bran- 
deis' writing  program.  It  adds  to  the 
Brandeis  curriculum  two  semesters  of 
directed  writing  and  supplements  the 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars.  In  the 
University  Studies  courses  in  the 
School  of  the  Humanities  students 
will  write  papers  directly  related  to 


the  subject  matter  of  their  inquiry.  In 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars,  writing 
itself  is  the  subject  of  the  course; 
writing  is  taught  as  a  skill  which 
requires  practice,  correction,  and 
good  models.  Students  learn  to  edit 
and  rewrite  their  own  prose  and  that 
of  others  in  workshops  and  in  regular 
individual  conferences  with  the 
instructor.  Methods  learned  in 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars  are 
applicable  to  writing  in  University 
Studies  and  all  other  college  courses. 
University  Studies  courses  may  pro- 
vide subjects  for  some  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars  essays. 

As  an  experiment  the  Humanities 
Program  has  designed  a  lab-type  sup- 
plement to  the  Humanities  courses 
called  the  Humanities  Writing 
Seminar.  These  seminars,  available 
only  in  certain  courses,  meet  one  day 
a  week  in  small  groups.  The  course 
enables  qualified  students  to  satisfy 
both  a  Humanities  requirement  and 
the  University  writing  requirement 
simultaneously.  In  the  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  assignments  will  be 
limited  to  the  skills  needed  for 
university-level  writing  and  thinking. 
Individual  tutorial  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  progress  of  writing  are 
central  to  these  courses. 

Incoming  freshmen  will  be  divided 
into  four  groups  on  the  basis  of  their 
high  school  records  and  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  Verbal 
Aptitude  and  English  Achievement 
Scores: 
1. 

Those  who  will  be  exempted  from  the 
English  Composition  Requirement 
upon  arrival  and  for  whom  the 
directed  writing  in  the  University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities  will  con- 
stitute their  training  in  writing  at 
Brandeis. 


Those  who  will  be  required  to  take 
Freshman  Writing  Seminar  and  who 
may  enroll  simultaneously  in  a 
course  in  University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities. 
3. 

Those  who  will  be  offered  a  choice 
between  a  separate  credit,  three-day- 
a-week  Freshman  Writing  Seminar 
and  a  non-credit,  one-day-a-week 
linked  Humanities  Writing  Seminar. 
4. 

Those  who  will  be  required  to  take  a 
placement  examination  to  determine 
whether  they  need  to  take  Basic 
Composition,  a  non-credit  course  that 
prepares  students  to  take  a  Freshman 
Writing  Seminar.  After  the  exam  and 
consultation  with  the  instructors, 
students  will  enroll  in  the  appro- 
priate course  or  courses  in  the  fall. 

Students  eligible  to  choose  between  a 
Freshman  Writing  Seminar  and  a 
Humanities  Writing  Seminar  should 
note  that  they  take  one  of  the  latter 
by  enrolling  in  one  of  the  following 
courses:  UHUM1  7a  (Fox),  UHUM1 
10a  (Grossman),  UHUM1  27a 
(Kimelman),  UHUM1  32a  (Walker), 
UHUM1  36a  (Fisher),  UHUM1  38a 
(Collard),  UHUM2  40b  (Grossman), 
UHUM2  42b  (Merod),  UHUM  101 
(Levitan-Onorato),  UHUM  102 
(Morrison-Yglesias).  You  may  enroll 
for  the  Humanities  Writing  Seminar 
that  accompanies  these  courses  by 
indicating  HWS  on  your  enrollment 
card  when  submitting  it  at 
registration. 

The  Humanities  Writing  Seminars 
are  available  as  a  means  for  satisfying 
Brandeis'  Freshman  Writing  require- 
ment only  to  members  of  the  class  of 
1987  who  receive  permission  to 
choose  between  a  Freshman  Writing 
Seminar  and  a  Humanities  Writing 
Seminar. 


Writing  and 
Study  Resources  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  Humanities 


As  you  work  on  essays  or  exams  for 
your  courses  in  Humanities  you 
should  make  use  of  the  help  offered 
during  office  hours  by  your  profes- 
sors, Humanities  Writing  Seminar 
teachers  and  course  assistants. 

Further  help  is  available.  Each  semes- 
ter a  writing  assistant  whose 


hours  you  will  find  posted  in  Rabb 
247  will  be  available.  This  individual 
will  be  a  trained  teacher  of  writing 
who  will  assist  you  with  problems 
related  to  your  essays  no  matter  in 
what  course  you  are  enrolled.  We 
urge  you  to  make  use  of  the  time  of 
our  writing  referral  assistants. 


Taylor  Prizes  Beginning  in  1983-84  two  annual  Humanities.  Distinguished  essays, 

in  Writing  prizes,  the  Taylor  Prizes,  will  be  nominated  by  instructors,  will  be 

awarded  in  the  spring  for  outstanding  read  in  the  spring  by  the  Prize 

essays  done  as  a  part  of  course  work  Committee, 
for  University  Studies  courses  in  the 


Procedures 
for  Enrollment  in 
University  Studies 
in  the  School  of 
the  Humanities 


During  Orientation  Week  (August  29 
-  September  2)  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  consult  with  faculty 
members  in  the  program  on  August 
29  and  30.  On  Wednesday,  August  31, 
all  students  are  required  to  submit  a 
card  indicating  three  choices  of 
courses  in  order  of  preference;  and  on 
Thursday,  September  1,  placement 
results  will  be  posted  in  advance  of 
other  sectioning  activities.  We  will 
try  to  place  you  in  your  first  choice 
course.  However,  we  feel  that  it  is 
also  desirable  to  keep  classes  as  small 
as  possible,  so  some  persons  may  as  a 
result  be  placed  in  their  second  or 
even  third  choice  courses.  Step  1 


should  be  completed  before  Step  2. 
(You  will  note  that  most  courses  have 
a  class  size  of  about  thirty-five;  but 
five  of  the  courses  and  the  two  year- 
long courses  will  have  a  larger 
number  of  students.  In  making  your 
choice,  you  may  wish  to  consider 
both  the  nature  of  the  readings  and 
the  size  of  the  class.)  It  should  also  be 
understood  that  after  initial  place- 
ment, no  student  can  change  place- 
ment except  by  permission  of  the 
coordinator  of  University  Studies  in 
the  School  of  Humanities  (Philip 
Fisher,  Rabb  248). 


Summer  We,  as  the  faculty  of  this  program, 

Preparation  look  forward  to  our  courses  with  a 

great  deal  of  excitement  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  study  carefully  our 
course  descriptions  so  that  you  can 
make  a  judicious  selection  of  courses 
when  you  arrive  at  Brandeis.  In  addi- 
tion, we  encourage  you  to  begin  read- 
ing Genesis-Exodus  from  the  Bible 


and  Homer's  Iliad  during  the  summer 
months,  so  that  you  will  have  a  head 
start  with  the  Common  Texts  for  the 
fall. 

The  Committee  for 

University  Studies  in  the  Humanities 


The  Dialogue  Courses 
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This  year  for  the  first  time  we  are 
offering  two  courses  that  continue 
from  September  to  May.  Students 
who  wish  an  integrated,  progressive 
account  of  the  culture  from  the  earli- 
est texts  to  the  modern  period  might 
consider  these  two  special  courses. 
Each  course  has  two  professors  who 
will  not  alternate,  but  rather  will 
debate,  discuss,  complement  and 
integrate  their  interests  and  points  of 
view.  These  courses  have  challenging 
reading  lists.  They  use  art,  music,  and 


cultural  history  to  set  the  texts  of  our 
culture  in  an  integrated  year-long 
pattern.  Dialogue  between  teacher 
and  teacher,  teacher  and  student,  and 
student  and  text  is  at  the  heart  of 
this  experiment.  Each  of  the  two 
courses  will  enroll  up  to  70  students. 

By  enrolling  for  either  of  these 
courses  in  September  you  will  be 
indicating  your  intention  to  continue 
through  the  year. 


Enrollment  70  each 
semester 
Alan  Levitan 
Richard  Onorato 


UHUM1  101a;  UHUM2  101b 
Visions  and  Revisions 


Block  X: 
MWTh-1 


Reading  List:  The  Gil- 
gamesh  Epic;  Hesiod, 
Theogony;  Homer,  Iliad, 
Odyssey;  Genesis,  Exo-    • 
dus,  Samuel  1  and  11, 
Daniel,  Job;  Aeschylus, 
Oresteia;  Sophocles, 
Oedipus  the  King,  Oedi- 
pus at  Colonus;  Euri- 
pides, Iphigeneia  in 
Aulis,  The  Bacchae; 
Aristophanes,  Lysistrata; 
Plato,  Crito,  Apology, 
Phaedo;  Aristotle, 
Ethics. 

Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Matthew,  Corinthians  1 
and  //,  Revelations;  Vir- 
gil, Aeneid;  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses;  Tristan 
(Beroul  version  and 
Gottfried  version);  Beo- 
wulf; Dante,  Divine 
Comedy  (complete); 
Chaucer,  Canterbury 
Tales  (selections); 
Malory,  he  Mort  d' Ar- 
thur [selections);  Mar- 
lowe, Doctor  Faust  us. 
Shakespeare,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  King 
Lear. 


This  is  a  year-long  course  —  an 
experimental  version  of  the  Humani- 
ties I  course  —  that  is  meant  for  the 
student  especially  interested  in  pre- 
paring a  background  for  Western 
literature  and  culture  of  the  modern 
period.  It  will  touch  upon  the  same 
three  major  genres  within  each 
semester  (sacred  texts,  epic,  drama). 
The  course  presupposes  a  commit- 
ment for  the  entire  academic  year, 
since  lectures  and  discussion  in  the 
second  semester  will  allude  con- 
stantly to  material  read  in  the  first 
semester. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  trace  both 
the  seminal  attitudes  and  the  literary 
conventions  of  pagan  and  Judaeo- 
Christian  culture  through  the  Euro- 
pean Renaissance.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  variations  upon  epic 
form,  the  distinctions  between  classi- 
cal and  renaissance  drama,  and  the 
uses  to  which  Christianity  put  both 
the  Old  Testament  and  classical 
mythology  and  literature  in  order  to 
appropriate  earlier  and  contrary 
visions  of  the  world  for  its  own 
purposes. 

The  last  half  of  the  second  semester 
will  concentrate  upon  major  texts  in 
English  so  that  a  student  can  appre- 


ciate the  artistry  of  poetic  and  dra- 
matic texts  to  the  fullest,  freed  from 
the  always  disquieting  limitations  of 
translation. 

Some  of  the  major  themes  to  be 
traced  through  the  course  of  the 
year's  readings  are:  heroism,  kingship, 
concepts  of  deity,  attitudes  toward 
love  and  lust,  visions  of  the  afterlife, 
uses  of  the  past,  and  preparations  for 
a  variety  of  envisioned  futures. 

Professors  Levitan  and  Onorato  will, 
in  addition,  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
readings  a  cultural  perspective  illum- 
inating the  uses  to  which  the  great 
texts  have  been  put  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture  and  music. 
The  course  will  be  team-taught  in 
lecture  and  dialogue  form  (including 
class  discussion).  It  is  recommended 
equally  for  those  who  will  concen- 
trate in  humanities  and  those  who 
will  not. 

Three  papers  and  two  written  exams 
will  be  required  each  semester. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  6. 


Enrollment  70 
Martha  Morrison 
Luis  Yglesias 
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UHUM1 102a;  UHUM2  102b 
Living  Our  Stories: 
A  Dialogue 


Block  VII: 
MW-11;F-12 


Reading  List: 
Hesiod,  Theogony; 
Homer,  Iliad,  Odyssey; 
Genesis-Exodus,  Job; 
Gilgamesh;  Virgil, 
Aeneid;  Matthew. 

John;  Malory, 
Le  Mort  d'Artur; 
Dante,  Divine  Comedy; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear, 
The  Tempest;  Goethe, 
Faust  1;  Carroll,  Alice  in 
Wonderland;  Twain, 
Huckleberry  Finn; 
selections  from  the 
Chronicles  of  Narnia; 
D.H.  Lawrence,  The 
Man  Who  Died. 


What  happens  when  a  specialist  in 
ancient  texts  with  an  urgent  sense  of 
their  contemporary  relevance  and  a 
modernist  with  a  deep  respect  for  the 
past  explore  what  they  have  to  learn 
from  one  another?  The  following  two 
courses,  which  can  be  taken  as  a  unit 
or  singly,  are  the  outcome  of  such  a 
dialogue,  conceived  as  a  model  of 
how  past  and  present  continually 
reshape  one  another.  The  stories  that 
we  will  discuss  represent  the  contin- 
uing efforts  of  human  beings  to  give 
shape  to  the  world  in  which  they  live 
and  to  find  their  own  places  in  it,  or, 
to  put  is  another  way,  to  get  their 
own  stories  straight.  And  that's  some- 
thing we  all  have  to  do,  after  all. 

I. 

Foundations 

Whether  it  be  Homer  or  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, ancient  authors  described 
their  world  with  vigor  and  confi- 
dence, while  the  stories  they  tell 
about  characters  like  Achilles,  Odys- 
seus and  the  Patriarchs  question  the 
principles  upon  which  their  world  is 
based.  The  resolution  of  these  ques- 
tions and  the  more  personal  concerns 
of  Job  and  Gilgamesh  can  be  under- 
stood within  the  structure  of  a  given 
cosmos,  but  from  the  modern  point  of 
view,  such  answers  can  only  open 
new  questions.  Even  in  antiquity  the 
reshaping  process  began.  Virgil  and 
the  New  Testament  take  up  the 
issues  of  what  was  already  ancient 
and  offer,  through  the  stories  of 
Aeneas  and  Jesus,  new  alternatives. 


With  the  admission  of  alternatives, 
the  old  orders  are  shaken  and  so 
begin  the  modern  era. 

II. 

Rebuilding  Among  Ruins 
"In  the  beginning  was  the  word,"  so 
begins  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
John,  because  the  author  had  one 
story  —  the  story  of  Jesus  —  in  mind 
and  was  confident  that  the  whole  of 
human  experience  and  its  meaning 
could  be  contained  within  it.  Forty- 
some  lifetimes  later,  Goethe's  Faust 
retranslated  John  to  say  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  deed,"  with  the 
approval,  at  least,  of  his  Mephisto- 
phelian  poodle.  Long  before  John  of 
Goethe,  Homer  had  affirmed  that  we 
can  never  know  what  human  beings 
(and  gods)  have  done,  we  can  only  tell 
stories.  Can  actions  ever  escape  the 
structures  of  story  and  still  have 
meaning?  This  semester  will  examine 
the  ever  increasing  tension  that 
arises  in  the  modern  period  between 
the  impulse  to  do  something  new  and 
the  weight  of  the  old  foundation  sto- 
ries which  we  examined  last  semester 
and  which  have  the  vital  peculiarity 
of  returning  meaning  to  human 
action  just  when  they  seem  the  least 
relevant. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  6. 
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All  Courses  will  enroll 
35  students, 
except  as  indicated 


This  course  will  enroll 
70  students 


UHUM1  5a 
Forms  of  Human 
Excellence 

Susan  Scheinberg 
Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies 


UHUM1  10a 
The  Structure  of  the 
Human  World: 
Antiquity 

Allen  Grossman 
English  *  # 


UHUM1  27a 
Mankind's  Understand- 
ing of  Evil  and  Destiny 

Reuven  Kimelman 
Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies  *# 


"This  course  is  a  year- 
long dialogue  course.  A 
student  wishing  to  take 
this  course  will  be 
indicating  intention  to 
continue  through  the 
year. 

#Enrollment  in  this 
course  is  open  to  all 
students.  In  addition 
students  may  enroll  in 
this  course  as  a 
Humanities  Writing 
Seminar  according  to 
the  rules  on  page  6. 


UHUM1  6a 

The  How  and  Why  of  It 

—  and  of  Us 

Alfred  Ivry 
Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies 


UHUM1  7a 

Law,  Morality,  Religion 

Marvin  Fox 
Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies  # 


UHUM1  8a 

Gods,  Humanity  and 

the  State 

George  Joseph 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 


UHUM1  9a 

The  Tragic  View  of  Life 

Eugene  Goodheart 
English 


UHUM1  12a 
Modes  of  Integrity: 
Features  of  World 
Description,  Knowlec 
and  Action 

Michael  Fishbane 
Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies 


UHUM1  18a 
Mirrors 

Leonard  Muellner 
Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies 


UHUM1  19a 
Transformation  of 
Heroic  Ideals 


Susan  Staves 
English 


UHUM1  25a 
Beyond  Culture 

Daniel  Schenker 
English 


UHUM1  28a 

On  Reading  Ancient 

Texts 

Tzvi  Abusch 
Near  Eastern  and 
Judaic  Studies 


UHUM1  30a 

The  World  of  the  Gods 

and  the  World  of 

Mortals 

Avraam  Koen 
Philosophy 


UHUM1  31b 
Divinity,  Kingship  and 
Humanity 

Martha  Morrison 
Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies 
(taught  during  Spring 
semester) 


UHUM1  32a 

Why  Things  Happen 

Cheryl  Walker 
Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies  # 
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UHUM1  36a 
Divine  Rule,  The  Rule 
of  Justice  and  The 
Rule  of  Chaos 

Philip  Fisher 
English  *  # 


UHUM1  38a 

Myths  of  Origin  and  the 

Development  of 

Patriarchy 

Andree  Collard 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature  # 


Sxi*.<ptutltXT$t<*uT<}v'<n)>,oT  i>A  7a 
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Dialogue  Courses 
See  page  9. 


UHUM1  101a 
Visions  and  Revisions 

Alan  Levitan  and 
Richard  Onorato 
English  •  **  # 


UHUM1  102a 
Living  Our  Stories: 
A  Dialogue 

Martha  Morrison 
Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies  and 
Luis  Yglesias 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature  *  **  # 
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Enrollment  35 
Susan  Scheinberg 


UHUM1  5a 

Forms  of  Human  Excellence 


Block  VII: 
MW-11;F-12 


Book:  Hesiod,  Works 
and  Days;  Homer,  Iliad; 
Sophocles,  Ajax;  Aris- 
tophanes, Clouds; 
Plato,  Apology,  Crito, 
Phaedo;  Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Genesis,  Exodus  and 
other  selections;  Gos- 
pel according  to  Mat- 
thew; 1  Corinthians. 


Plato  suggests  that  the  philosopher 
Socrates  was  "the  best  and  wisest  and 
most  just"  of  all  men  —  a  model  of 
human  excellence.  Was  he  right? 
What  are  we  to  make  of  the  compet- 
ing claims  of  the  Homeric  hero 
Achilles  or  Hector,  his  opponent? 
What  of  Aeneas,  the  father  of  the 
Roman  people?  What  of  Moses,  or 
Jesus?  This  course  considers  the 
arguments  of  the  greatest  ancient 
writers  in  support  of  different  under- 
standings of  human  excellence.  The 
variety  of  their  responses  to  the  prob- 
lem of  how  one  should  live  raises  a 


further  question,  whether  there  is 
one  best  way  of  life,  one  single  form 
of  excellence.  We  shall  address  these 
and  related  topics  —  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  the  individual  to  his  family 
and  to  the  political  community,  the 
relation  between  man  and  the  divine, 
the  limits  of  human  achievement  and 
human  freedom  —  through  a  careful 
reading  of  the  assigned  texts. 

Course  requirements  include  3  short 
papers,  a  mid-term  and  a  final 
examination. 


Enrollment  35 
Alfred  Ivry 


UHUM1  6a 

The  How  and  the  Why 

of  It  —  and  of  Us 


Block  V: 
MWTh  10 


Texts:  Genesis  and  Exo- 
dus; Hesiod,  Theogony; 
Homer,  Iliad;  Aeschylus, 
Prometheus,  Oresteia; 
Plato,  Timaeus;  Aristo- 
tle, Metaphysics, 
Nichomachaean  Ethics; 
The  Gospel  of  Matthew 
and  lohn;  Plotinus,  The 
Enneads  (selections). 


Ancient  literature  attempted  to 
understand  the  origins  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  bases  of  human  behav- 
ior in  ways  that  can  be  called  scien- 
tific, of  philosophical,  as  well  as  in 
styles  closer  to  what  we  term  reli- 
gious or  literary.  While  science  sup- 
posedly offered  "explanations"  of  nat- 
ural phenomena  and  of  human 
actions,  literature  proferred 
"descriptions." 

This  crude  dichotomy,  to  be  analyzed 
in  class,  will  serve  as  a  starting  point 
for  becoming  familiar  with  some  of 
the  major  views  advanced  in  antiq- 
uity to  explain  and/or  describe  the 
world's  beginnings  and  the  rationale 
for  ethical  action.  The  physical, 
metaphysical  and  ethical  spheres  will 


appear  as  closely  intertwined,  in  the 
minds  of  the  authors  to  be  studied. 
The  harmonious  conceptual  struc- 
tures they  created  have  inspired 
Western  science,  religion  and  litera- 
ture to  this  day.  Appreciating  the 
diverse  methodologies  as  well  as  sub- 
stantive contents  of  these  traditions 
will  be  the  pleasurable  task  of  this 
course. 

Requirements:  Three  papers,  two 
examinations. 
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Enrollment  35 
Marvin  Fox 


UHUM1  7a 

Law,  Morality,  Religion 


Blocks  XII/XIII: 
MW  2-3:30 


Required  Readings: 
Genesis  6)  Exodus; 
Homer,  Iliad:  Plato, 
Euthyphro,  Apology, 
Crito,  Phaedo:  Sopho- 
cles, The  Oedipus  Cycle; 
The  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew. 


Since  very  early  times,  the  best  minds 
of  our  civilization  have  struggled  to 
understand  the  nature  and  the  foun- 
dations of  morality.  They  have 
wanted  to  know  how  morality  arises 
and  what  constitutes  the  ground  of 
its  authority  over  our  lives.  Morality 
and  law  exhibit  a  variety  of  complex 
relationships,  often  striving  with 
each  other  for  supremacy.  Some  con- 
sider law  to  be  little  more  than  mor- 
ality enforced  by  the  power  of  the 
state.  Others  see  law  as  a  set  of  con- 
ventions created  for  the  protection  of 
society  and  its  values,  conventions 
which  may  well  be  in  conflict  with 
the  higher  demands  of  morality.  Do 
conscience  and  one's  own  sense  of 
moral  obligation  stand  above  the  law? 
Must  we  submit  to  the  demands  of 
the  law  even  when  it  offends  our 
convictions  about  moral  duty?  These 
are  some  of  the  key  questions  which 
are  dealt  with  in  the  works  to  be  stu- 
died in  this  course. 

Throughout  our  history  these  ques- 
tions have  frequently  been  perceived 
as  intimately  connected  with  reli- 
gion, but  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship is  far  from  clear.  Religion  is  the 
context  in  which  law  and  morality 
arise  in  the  ancient  world.  Does  reli- 
gion dictate  the  contents  of  law  and 
morality?  Does  it  rather  reflect  the 
force  of  pre-existing  bodies  of  law  and 
morality?  Can  law  and  morality  sur- 
vive without  the  support  and  the 
sanction  of  religion? 


Our  study  of  a  group  of  classic 
ancient  texts  will  try  to  discover  how 
some  major  early  writers  approached 
these  problems.  We  shall  seek  insight 
through  a  study  of  the  earliest  layers 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  on  which  Juda- 
ism is  founded,  major  literary  and 
philosophical  works  of  ancient 
Greece,  on  which  much  of  our  cul- 
ture still  rests,  and  a  book  of  the  New 
Testament  which  gives  us  a  Christian 
analysis  of  these  fundamental 
questions. 

While  the  course  will  focus  above  all 
on  these  issues  as  they  emerge  from 
the  readings,  particular  attention  will 
be  given  to  learning  how  to  read  such 
texts  carefully  and  critically. 

Requirements:  Three  papers  of  about 
five-seven  pages  in  length,  a  midterm 
and  a  final  examination. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  6. 


Enrollment  35 
George  Joseph 


UHUM1  8a  Block  VI: 

Gods,  Humanity  and  the  State    T- 1 0;  ThF- 1 1 


Texts:  Homer,  Iliad: 
Genesis,  Exodus;  Plato, 
Republic;  Sophocles, 
Antigone;  The  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew; 
and  a  selection  of  lyric 
poetry  to  be  announced. 


This  course  will  deal  with  relation- 
ships between  individuals,  their  gods, 
and  their  political  order  as  described 
in   the  Graeco-Roman  and  Judeo- 
Christian  traditions.  Particularly 
important  will  be  the  relationship 
between  desire  and  ideals.  What  role 
do  fear,  love,  and  intellectual  impera- 
tives play  in  our  relations  with  our- 
selves, each  other,  the  state,  and  the 
divine?  Is  what  we  ought  to  do  what 
we  want  to  do? 

Writers  are  deeply  involved  with 
their  predecessors.  Everyone 
acknowledges,  for  example,  that  Vir- 
gil's Aeneid,  the  Iliad  and  that  The 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew  rein- 
terprets Genesis  and  Exodus.  We 
shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
role  that  genres  such  as  epic,  drama, 


philosophical  dialogue,  scripture,  and 
lyric  play  in  the  process  of  reinterpre- 
tation.  And  we  shall  consider  how 
writers  admire  their  predecessors  yet 
reject  them;  how  they  stand  torn 
between  hope  for  a  fuller  realization 
of  their  predecessors'  values  and  the 
painful  realization  that  one  either 
misapplies  or  can  no  longer  apply 
those  values  in  their  own  times. 

This  dilemma  is  in  turn  our  own.  For 
the  works  we  shall  study  continue  to 
call  us  to  the  better,  more  civilized 
life  despite  their  irrelevancies  and 
the  outrages  we  have  used  them  to 
justify. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers  and 
two  examinations. 


Enrollment  35 
Eugene  Goodheart 


UHUM1  9a 

The  Tragic  View  of  Life 


Block  VI: 
T- 10;  ThF- 11 


Texts  will  include: 
Homer,  The  Iliad; 
Aechylus,  Oresteia; 
Sophocles,  The  Theban 
Cycle;  Euripides,  Bac- 
chae;  selections  from 
Plato's  Republic;  Aristo- 
tle's Poetics;  Neitzsche's 
The  Birth  of  Tragedy; 
Genesis,  Exodus.  The 
Book  of  lob,  The  Gospel 
lift  ording  to  Matthew. 


The  ancient  Greeks  viewed  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  as  enactments  of 
fates  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
Yet  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
world  presents  images  of  powerful 
men  and  women  (heroes  and 
heroines)  whose  capacities  for 
thought  and  action  are  undiminished 
by  the  fate  that  governs  them.  The 
action  of  the  hero  or  heroine  may 
lead  to  his  or  her  destruction  but  it 
leaves  its  mark  upon  the  emerging 
civilization,  its  conception  of  divin- 
ity, familial  and  political  authority, 
character  and  justice.  Views  of  man's 
tragic  existence  are  given  shape  by 
the  artistic  forms  that  embody  them: 
the  epic  in  the  work  of  Homer,  drama 
in  the  works  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles 


and  Euripides,  each  dramatist  con- 
ceiving his  own  dramatic  form.  Our 
study  of  classical  tragedy  will  con- 
clude with  a  consideration  of  selected 
passages  from  Plato's  Republic,  Aris- 
totle's Poetics  and  Nietzsche's  mod- 
ern work  The  Birth  of  Tragedy,  which 
present  contending  views  of  Homer 
and  the  tragic  poets. 

For  another  perspective  on  man's  fate, 
we  will  read  selected  works  of  the 
Bible. 

Course  requirements:  three  short 
essays  and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  70 
Allen  Grossman 
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UHUM1 10a 

The  Structure  of  the 

World:  Antiquity 


Block  V: 
Human  MWTh-10 


The  texts  to  be  studied 
in  this  course  are 
Homer,  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey; the  Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Genesis  and  Exodus  of 
Bible;  Aeschylus,  Ores- 
teia;  Sophocles,  Oedipus 
Rex;  the  Apology  of 
Plato/Socrates;  the  Book 
of  Ruth;  and  The  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew. 


comets  DMflee 


Sofwnit  &einricf>  fflof. 


This  course  of  study  presumes  that 
the  human  world  is  not  simply  given 
to  the  human  community  but  rather 
is  structured  and  transmitted  through 
representations  —  stories  which  peo- 
ple receive  and  tell.  (The  texts  to  be 
studied  in  this  course  are  instances  of 
such  stones.]  Hence,  it  becomes 
important  to  examine  the  great  first 
representations  to  see  what  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  world  is,  and  to 
ask  whether  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Each  text  is  viewed  both  as  a  singular 
action  with  its  own  beauty  and  struc- 
ture, and  also  as  a  world  description 
which  can  be  compared  with  other 
world  descriptions. 

Among  the  questions  that  will  be 
asked  are  the  following:  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  for  life  in  a  world  if 
the  story  about  it  includes  a  begin- 
ning (as  Bible)  of  by  contrast  a  point 
of  emergence  (as  Iliad)*  What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  for  what  can  be 
known  or  done  in  a  world  if  the  cause 
of  the  world  is  outside  and  other  than 
the  world,  or  inside  and  of  like  sub- 


stance with  it?  What  is  the  character- 
izing value-bearing  activity  of  the 
person  in  the  founding  texts  of  West- 
ern civilization?  Are  there  one,  two, 
or  several  such  actions;  and  does  the 
scene  and  conception  of  such  an 
action  change  as  texts  recapitulate 
and  comment  on  one  another  across 
time?  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
human  activity  of  the  forming  of  the 
person  in  worlds  characterized  by  the 
apparent  inevitability  of  hierarchy, 
and  by  scarcity  of  the  fundamental 
terms  of  existence. 

As  a  writer,  the  student  in  this  course 
will  be  required  to  find  three  signifi- 
cant problems,  and  to  develop  the 
evidence  for,  and  implications  of 
these  problems  in  three  papers  of  five 
to  seven  pages  each.  There  will  also 
be  two  examinations  requiring  the 
writing  of  such  essays. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  6. 
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Enrollment  35 
Michael  Fishbane 


UHUM1  12a 
Modes  of  Integrity: 
Features  of  World  Descrip- 
tion, Knowledge  and  Action 


Block  VII  &  VIII: 
MW  11-12:30 


Texts:  Genesis,  Exodus 
1-20,  selections  from 
late  prophecy;  Epic  of 
Gilgamesh;  Homer,  The 
Iliad;  The  Book  of  Job; 
the  Bhagavad  Gita  (clas- 
sic Hindu  Song  of  God); 
Socrates,  Apology. 


This  course  presumes  that  the  major 
texts  of  world  culture  project  and 
advocate  paradigms  of  what  can  and 
should  be  humanly  known;  of  what 
can  and  should  be  humanly  done;  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  world  and  the 
nature  of  divine  activity  that  support 
or  impede  these  possibilities  of 
human  knowledge  and  action.  The 
various  texts  chosen  for  study  — 
chosen  from  the  worlds  of  ancient 
Mesopotamia,  ancient  Israel,  ancient 
Greece,  and  ancient  India  —  deal 
with  these  issues  in  different  ways, 
and  also  take  particular  positions 
with  respect  to  them.  That  is,  they 
are  sometimes  idealizing  and  suppor- 
tive, sometimes  critical  and  challeng- 
ing, and  sometimes  speculative  and 
inquiring.  It  will,  then,  be  a  particular 
concern  of  this  course  to  show  how 
different  ideas  of  the  world  (its  nature 
and  origin)  sponsor  and  relate  to  dif- 


ferent types  of  human  or  divine 
action  and  knowledge.  The  tradi- 
tional types  of  virtue  and  piety  advo- 
cated by  these  cultures  will  be 
explored  and  the  challenge  to  them 
closely  followed.  Other  issues  of  con- 
cern will  be  whether  God/the  gods 
support  a  meaningful  world;  the 
nature  of  divine  interventions  into 
human  affairs  and  how  this  relates  to 
the  tasks  of  religion  and  culture;  and 
the  meaningfulness  of  death  and 
suffering. 

Class  discussions  will  encourage 
close  study  of  these  various  Western 
and  Eastern  texts,  separately  and  in 
relationship  to  each  other.  Students 
will  be  encouraged  independently  to 
explore  various  topics  within  and 
among  the  texts  —  through  three 
short  papers  (three-five  pp.)  and  a 
midterm  and  final  exam. 


Enrollment  35 
Leonard  Muellner 


UHUM1  18a 
Mirrors 


Block  III: 
MWF-9 


The  reading  list  is: 
Hesiod,  Theogony; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex, 
Antigone; 

Aristophanes,  Birds: 
Plato,  Apology  of 
Socrates: 
Gilgamesh; 

;is  and  Exodus; 
Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew. 


The  course  will  study  these  texts  as 
aesthetic,  ideological  artefacts 
appropriated  and  even  generated  by 
whole  cultures  and  their  traditions. 
Since  the  texts  are  a  series  of  more  or 
less  complete  world  descriptions, 
each  derived  from  an  indeterminate 
set  of  possibilities,  we  will  redefine 
from  culture  to  culture  and  text  to 
text  a  fluctuating  group  of  world-and 
man-  defining  categories,  such  as:  div- 
inity, animality,  masculinity,  femi- 
ninity, mortality,  the  hierarchy  of 
power  and  privilege,  solidarity,  indi- 
viduality, friendship,  bad  behavior 
and  its  sanctions,  fame  and  oblivion, 
the  difference  between  subjects  and 
objects,  inner  and  outer  mental  activ- 
ity, mind  and  body,  the  forms  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  exchange. 


Then  it's  a  question  of  understanding 
the  artistic  and  conceptual  principles 
which  generate  the  stories  and  their 
meanings.  Where  the  texts  feature 
heroes  or  heroines  the  course  will 
focus  on  their  dramatic  interaction 
with  society  and  its  conventional 
values  in  order  to  understand  the 
ultimate  definitions  or  the  human 
condition  implicit  or  explicit  in  their 
stories.  The  overall  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  exhibit  a  set  of  inter- 
related but  distinct  mirror  images  of 
the  world  and  humankind. 

Three  papers  and  two  examinations 
will  be  required. 
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Enrollment  35 
Susan  Staves 


UHUM1  19a  Block  VI: 

Transformation  of  Heroic  T- 1 0;  ThF- 1 1 

Ideals 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad; 

Euripides,  The  Trojan 

Women  and 

Iphegenia  at  Aulis; 

Plato,  The  Republic 

(selections); 

Bible:  Genesis  and 

Exodus 

and  other  selections; 

Virgil,  Aeneid. 
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This  course  will  be  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  values  of  early  epic 
and  with  the  critique  of  those  values 
in  other  works.  Epic  has  traditionally 
been  regarded  as  the  highest  genre, 
the  genre  that  represented  the  gods 
and  the  deeds  of  the  greatest  heroes 
and  the  genre  that  most  ambitiously 
articulated  the  truths  of  the  culture. 
Protagonists  ask  fundamental  ques- 
tions: "What  is  the  most  noble  way  to 
live?,"  "Is  there  anything  worth  dying 
for?,"  "Who  is  my  enemy?,"  and  "Who 
are  the  gods  and  what  do  they  want?" 
The  works  suggest  various  answers  to 
such  questions,  but  they  also  insist 
on  the  difficulty  of  asking  or  answer- 
ing them. 

The  Iliad  shows  a  culture  in  which 
the  chief  work  of  men  is  war:  human 
glory  is  achieved  by  triumphing  in 
battle.  The  Trojan  Women,  and 
Iphegenia  at  Aulis  all  concern  charac- 
ters from  the  Iliad  as  reinterpreted  by 
Euripides;  they  illuminate  the  process 
of  reinterpreting  earlier  material  from 
myth,  saga,  or  primary  epic  which  is 
basic  to  secondary  epic.  The  Trojan 
Women,  for  example,  considers  the 
experience  of  the  Trojan  War  not 
from  the  perspective  of  men  who  win 
glory  but  from  the  perspective  of  the 
women  who  suffer  the  consequences 
of  defeat.  Socrates  rightly  says  in  The 
Republic  that  Homer  has  been  "The 
educator  of  Hellas,"  yet 


Socrates  and  other  later  writers 
increasingly  found  it  necessary  to 
reject  Homeric  values  —  or  at  least 
what  they  took  to  be  Homeric  values. 
Euripides  and  Plato  are  in  different 
ways  both  poets  of  questioning,  of 
shock,  and  of  disorientation;  their 
techniques  of  disorientation  enable 
them  to  become  conscious  of  certain 
traditional  assumptions  implicit  in 
the  Homeric  poems  and  to  reject 
them. 

After  this  study  of  the  Greeks,  selec- 
tions from  the  Bible  will  be  read  that 
present  the  stories  of  three  heroes  of 
the  people  of  Israel:  Jacob,  Moses,  and 
David.  These  heroes  will  be  com- 
pared and  contrasted  with  the  Greek 
heroes,  and  the  Bible's  concern  with 
covenants  between  God  and  human- 
ity and  covenants  within  the  human 
community  will  be  explored. 

Finally,  in  the  Aeneid  we  will  see 
how  Virgil  presents  a  hero  who,  as  a 
representative  of  the  defeated  Tro- 
jans, must  discover  a  way  out  of  the 
destructive  cycle  in  which  defeated 
peoples  avenging  themselves  merely 
create  more  defeated  peoples  with  a 
new  need  for  vengeance. 

Course  requirements  for  this  section 
will  include  attendance  at  lectures 
and  participation  in  discussions,  the 
writing  of  three  short  essays,  and  a 
midterm  and  a  final  examination. 
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Enrollment  35 
Daniel  Schenker 


UHUM1  25a 
Beyond  Culture 


Block  V: 
MWTh-10 


Texts:  Homer,  Iliad; 

Hebrew  Bible:  Genesis, 

Exodus,  1  Kings,  Job, 

Jonah; 

Plato,  Apology,  Crito, 

Phaedo; 

Euripides,  The  Bacchae; 

Virgil,  Aeneid; 

Apuleius,  The  Golden 

Ass; 

New  Testament:  Mark, 

Luke,  I  Corinthians. 


Our  semester's  work  will  begin  with  a 
close  reading  of  two  texts  (the  Iliad 
and  Genesis-Exodus)  that  define  the 
values  and  legitimate  the  institutions 
of  their  respective  cultures.  We  will 
then  turn  to  a  set  of  writings  [Job,  the 
Prophets,  Platonic  dialogues,  and  The 
Bacchae)  which  criticize  these  foun- 
dation stories  from  at  least  one  of 
three  perspectives:  the  individual  iso- 
lated within  society,  nature  outside 
of  society,  and  divinity  above  society. 
The  paradox  of  acculturated  men  and 
women  stepping  beyond  culture  — 
and  how  and  even  if  this  is  possible 
—  will  be  an  issue  of  continuing 
interest  to  us.  Finally,  we  will  look  at 
a  smaller  number  of  works  (Aeneid, 
Golden  Ass,  New  Testament)  to  see 
how  writers  who  inherited  the  dialec- 
tics of  Greek  and  biblical  culture 
tried  to  resolve  these  conflicts. 


In  this  course  you  will  study  not  only 
the  books  listed  in  the  syllabus  (and 
the  worlds  in  which  they  were  com- 
posed) but  the  methods  of  critical 
thinking  exemplified  in  one  form  or 
another  by  all  of  them.  I  understand 
class  discussions  and  especially  writ- 
ten assigments  as  opportunities  to 
practice  certain  of  the  methods  of 
these  books.  And  since  twentieth 
century  literature  is  another  interest 
of  mine,  I  hope  that  by  the  end  of  the 
semester  you  have  gained  some 
insight  into  the  modern  as  well  as  the 
ancient  world. 

Requirements:  three  short  papers,  a 
midterm,  and  a  final  exam. 


Enrollment  70  UHUM1 27a  Block  IX: 

Reuven  Kimelman  Mankind's  Understanding  of      T  1 1-1;  Th- 1 2 

Evil  and  Destiny 


Texts  for  the  course: 
Genesis,  Exodus; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  the 
King; 

Platonic  dialogues  from 
Euthrypho  to  the 
Phaedo;  Job;  possibly 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew. 


This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
the  student  to  some  of  the  Western 
classics  which  deal  with  evil  —  suf- 
fering, injustice,  death  —  and  with 
human  destiny  including  the  rela- 
tionship with  God,  the  world,  and 
history.  The  course  will  focus  on  how 
the  formative  cultures  of  our  civiliza- 
tion —  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  — 
wrestled  with  these  problems  and 
how  human  life  was  endowed  with 
meaning  in  the  light  of  their  respec- 
tive resolutions  of  these  issues. 

Requirements:  three  papers,  two 
examinations. 


Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humanities 
Writing  Seminar  according  to  the 
rules  specified  on  page  6. 


Enrollment  35 
Tzvi  Abusch 
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UHUM1  28a 

On  Reading  Ancient  Texts 


Block  VII  &  VIII: 
MW  11-12:30 


The  texts  to  be  studied: 

Enuma  Elish 

(the  Babylonian  account 

of  creation); 

the  Gilgamesh  epic; 

Genesis-Exodus; 

Jonah; 

Hesiod,  Theogony; 

Homer,  Iliad; 

and  other  texts. 


Selected  Babylonian,  biblical  and 
Greek  classics  will  be  read.  The 
course  aims  to  teach  the  student  how 
to  read  ancient  texts  and  to  help 
him/her  enter  their  world  of  thought 
and  action.  We  shall  try  to  under- 
stand the  structure,  characters,  and 
actions  of  each  text,  to  see  how  the 
different  authors  understood  the 
world  and  human  life,  and  to  focus  on 
their  choice,  formulation,  and  resolu- 
tion of  major  issues  of  human 
concern. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  teaching  the 
student  to  distinguish  between  what 
he/she  is  reading  into  a  text  and  what 
is  actually  there  and  on  helping  the 
student  learn  to  trust  and  yet  test 


his/her  own  observations  and  to 
translate  them  into  critical  questions 
and  starting  points  for  detailed  and 
sustained  analyses  and  evaluations. 

Requirements:  three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 


Enrollment  35 
Avraam  Koen 


UHUM1  30a  Block  VI: 

The  World  of  the  Gods  and  T  1 0;  ThF- 1 1 

the  World  of  Mortals 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad; 

Genesis,  Exodus; 

Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 

Herodotus,  Histories; 

Thucydides,  The  Pelo- 

ponnesian  War; 

Plato,  Apology. 

Symposium; 

Epictetus,  The 

Enchiridion; 

Marcus  Aurelius, 

Meditations; 

The  Gospel  according  to 

John. 


We  will  attempt,  in  this  course,  to 
establish  a  conceptual  vocabulary 
appropriate  to  the  study  of  the 
human  condition  in  antiquity. 
Within  the  general  framework  of 
humanity's  relationship  to  its  god|s) 
we  will  explore  the  following  themes: 
human  conceptions  and  judgments  of 
the  divine,  divine  judgments  and 
interventions  in  human  affairs,  fate, 
chance  and  moral  responsibility, 
virtue  and  the  "good  life."  The  essen- 
tial features  of  the  human  condition 
will  be  defined  and  analyzed  through 
close  scrutiny  and  juxtaposition  of 
the  world  views  represented  by  our 
texts,  with  special  emphasis  on  their 
philosophical  content. 

The  development  of  pre- 
philosophical,  mythico-poetic  con- 
ceptions of  the  world  among  the 
Greeks  (through  epic  poetry,  tragic 


drama  and  historical  narrative)  will 
be  contrasted  with  the  religious  con- 
ceptions of  the  Jews. 

Greek  philosophical  speculation  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  humankind,  god 
and  the  world  |from  Socrates,  through 
Plato  to  the  Stoics!  will  be  juxtaposed 
to  the  Christian  world  view. 

Course  format:  Two  lectures,  one  dis- 
cussion per  week.  Active  student  par- 
ticipation encouraged. 

Course  requirements:  midterm  and 
final  examinations,  three  short  essays 
(five  pages  eachl  on  topics  central  to 
the  concerns  of  the  course. 


Enrollment  35 
Martha  Morrison 
(to  be  given  in 
the  spring) 
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UHUM1  31b 

Divinity,  Kingship  and 

Humanity 


Block  XIII: 
MWF-3 


Texts  to  be  studied: 
Hesiod,  Theogony; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Genesis-Exodus; 
l-II  Samuel; 
Enuma  Elish; 
Gilgmesh; 
Virgil,  Aeneid. 


Classical,  biblical  and  ancient  Near 
Eastern  myths,  epics,  and  other 
literary  works  reveal  perspectives 
on  the  organization  of  the  universe 
and  the  relationships  among  human 
kind,  society,  nature  and  the  divine. 
Embedded  in  these  cosmologies  are 
views  concerning  the  nature  of 
divine  authority,  the  structure  of 
society,  and  the  origins  and  nature 
of  human  authority  within  the 
society.  Of  particular  interest  are 
issues  relating  to  the  role  of  the 
individual  within  the  cosmos  and  to 
human  values,  standards  and  ideals. 

The  powerful  traditions  of  the 
Greek,  Hebrew  and  ancient  Near 
East  will  be  illustrated  by  the 
breadth  and  diversity  of  these  great 
texts  of  antiquity.  Particular  atten- 


tion will  be  given  to  such  topics  as: 
the  individual's  relationship  to  the 
divine  and  to  his  or  her  society;  the 
emergence  of  order  in  the  cosmos 
and  in  society;  the  origins  of 
government;  the  meaning  of  king- 
ship; and  the  origin,  purpose  and 
efficacy  of  the  law.  Special  areas  of 
discussion  will  include:  the  chal- 
lenges of  individuals  to  the  existing 
order;  the  results  of  accepting  or 
rejecting  responsibility  within  the 
existing  order;  limitations  on 
human  intellectual  and  physical 
capabilities;  and  the  evolution  of 
concepts  of  the  individual,  society 
and  the  divine. 

Student  obligation:  three  papers  and 
two  examinations 


Enrollment  35 
Cheryl  Walker 


UHUM1  32a 

Why  Things  Happen 


Block  XIII: 
MWF-3 


Texts: 

Genesis,  Exodus,  Job, 
Gospel  according  to 
Matthew; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia; 
Virgil,  Aeneid; 
Euripides,  Hippolytus. 


The  basic  question  to  be  addressed 
will  be  that  of  why  things  happen,  a 
central  issue  for  every  culture  and 
every  individual;  the  answer 
accepted  by  a  society  is  both  spe- 
cific in  its  applications  and  univer- 
sal in  its  perceptions.  For  the  ques- 
tion of  causality  has  important  con- 
sequences for  the  society  and  the 
individual:  personal  and  social 
responsibility  for  one's  actions,  the 
degree  of  one's  control  over  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  world, 
the  very  significance  of  action.  A 
major  concern  thus  will  be  the  rela- 
tionship between  divine  and  mortal 
beings. 

Selected  works  from  the  biblical, 
Greek  and  Roman  world  will  be 
examined  to  determine  the  answers 
of  some  ancient  cultures  to  these 


questions  and  the  variations  possi- 
ble within  a  single  society.  We  shall 
consider  the  afflictions  and  limita- 
tions imposed  by  God  and  society 
upon  humankind  in  the  stories  of 
fob,  Orestes,  Hippolytus  and 
Aeneas;  the  value  of  history  for 
explaining  people  and  events  in 
Genesis,  Exodus  and  the  Iliad;  and 
the  fusion  of  the  historical  and  the 
religious  explanations  in  the  Gospel 
according  to  Matthew. 

The  class  will  be  conducted  as  a 
mixture  of  lecture  and  discussion. 
Two  examinations  and  three  papers 
are  required. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humani- 
ties Writing  Seminar  according  to 
the  rules  specified  on  page  6. 
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Enrollment  70 
Philip  Fisher 


UHUM1  36a  Block  XI: 

Divine  Rule,  the  Rule  of  T-l;  ThF-2 

Justice  and  the  Rule  of  Chaos 


Texts: 

Homer,  Iliad; 

Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex, 

Antigone; 

Plato,  The  Republic, 

Apology,  Crito, 

Phaedo; 

Bible:  Genesis-Exodus  to 

Chapter  20, 

Gospel  according  to 

Luke; 

Marcus  Aurelius, 

Meditations; 

Epictetus,  Enchiridion. 


Justice  and  order  can  draw  their  first 
principles  and  their  images  from 
either  the  divine  world,  the  human 
world  or  the  world  of  nature.  Out- 
side justice  stands  the  lawless 
human  being,  the  state  of  war  and 
the  rule  of  chaos.  In  this  course  we 
will  examine  Judaic,  Christian,  Hel- 
lenic and  Roman  versions  of  the 
problem  of  human  conduct  under 
the  ultimate  tests  of  war,  trial,  the 
need  for  and  the  burden  of  missions, 
and  the  irreconcilable  demands 
placed  on  human  actions  by  the 
gods,  the  social  world  and  the  self  of 
the  actor.  We  will  study  the  primary 
forms  of  epic,  drama,  prophesy,  phi- 
losophical dialogue  and  meditation. 
Two  model  personalities,  that  of  the 
philosopher  Socrates  and  that  of 


Jesus  will  be  considered  in  detail 
along  with  their  trials  and  execu- 
tions. The  course  will  end  with  the 
stoic  and  Christian  descriptions  of 
the  self,  its  roles  and  its  location  in 
the  harmony  of  the  world. 

Three  papers  and  two  written  exams 
will  be  required. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humani- 
ties Writing  Seminar  according  to 
the  rules  specified  on  page  6. 


Enrollment  35 
Andree  Collard 


UHUM1  38a  Block  VI: 

Myths  of  Origin  and  the  T- 1 0;  ThF  1 1 

Development  of  Patriarchy 


Texts: 

Genesis-Exodus  1-20; 
Homer,  Iliad; 
Book  of  Ruth; 
Hesiod,  Theogony; 
The  Gilgamesh  Epic; 
Plato,  Symposium; 
Sappho,  Collected 
Poems; 

Euripides,  Bacchae; 
Jane  Harrison,  Themis; 
American  Indian  myths: 
texts  to  be  announced. 


In  this  course  we  will  be  studying 
stories  about  how  people  have 
accounted  for  the  sources  of  their 
being.  We  will  be  asking  ourselves 
questions  like:  What  is  patriarchy? 
Is  it  inevitable  and  universal?  Are 
there  alternatives  to  it? 

We  will  be  concerned  with  the 
effects  of  these  accounts  on  women. 
Some  of  these  stories  provide 
authorization  for  social  control  and 
we  will  be  determining  how  these 
controls  have  had  an  impact  on 
women's  lives  and  consciousness. 
Also  we  will  try  to  determine  what 
alternative  representations  are 
embedded  in  some  of  these  narra- 
tives. Are  there  differences  in 
values,  perspectives  and  structures 
in  stories  women  tell  about  them- 


selves? In  addition  to  the  texts  listed 
above  we  will  also  be  discussing 
other  cultures'  representations  of 
their  origins. 

Students  will  be  required  to  formu- 
late their  own  questions  and  to 
develop  them  in  three  short  papers. 
There  will  also  be  two 
examinations. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humani- 
ties Writing  Seminar  according  to 
the  rules  specified  on  page  6. 
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University  Studies  in  the 
Humanities 


Step  Two  Courses 


Paradife  loft. 

A 

POEM 

Written  in 

TEN    BOOKS 

By  JOHN  MILTON. 


Liccnfcd  and  Entrcd  according 
to  Order. 

London 

Printed,  and  are  to  be  fold  by  Piur  Partner 
under  Crnd  Church  neer  Mdvtt  \  And  by 

T  ti  b, 

Tragicall  Hiftorie  of 

HAMLET, 

Trinee  ofDenmarfy. 

By  Waiiara  Shalcefpeare. 
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All  Courses  will  enroll 
35  students, 
except  as  indicated 


This  course  will  enroll 
70  students 

**This  course  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  year-long 
dialogue  course.  A  stu- 
dent wishing  to  take  the 
second  half  of  this 
course  must  receive  the 
permission  of  the 
teachers  of  the  course. 

#Enrollment  in  this 
course  is  open  to  all 
students.  In  addition 
students  may  enroll  in 
this  course  as  a 
Humanities  Writing 
Seminar  according  to 
the  rules  on  page  6. 


UHUM2  40b 
The  Structure  of 
the  Human  World: 
Modernity 

Allen  Grossman 
English  *# 


UHUM2  46b 
Masterpieces  of 
Western  Literature 

Stephen  Gendzier 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 


UHUM2  41b 
Journeys  to 
Redemption 

Edward  Kaplan 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 


UHUM2  52b 

The  Society  and  Culture 

of  Discontent 

Erica  Harth 

Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 


UHUM2  42b 
Radical  Skepticism 

James  Merod 
English  *# 


UHUM2  54b 
Literary  Passages 

Michael  Kaufman 
Heller  School 


UHUM2  60b 
Voyages  of  Initiation 

Kathleen  Good 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 


UHUM2  61b 

The  Satiric  Response  to 

Life 

Harry  Zohn 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  63b 

The  Divine  and  the 

Demonic 

Alfred  Ivry 

Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 

Studies 


UHUM2  43b 
Charting  the  Void 

Robert  Szulkin 
Germanic  &  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  56b 

Matter  of  Life  and  Death 

Murray  Sachs 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 


UHUM2  44b 
Visions  of  Selfhood 

Richard  Lansing 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 


UHUM2  45b 

Idea  and  Actuality  in 

Western  Literature 

Robert  Preyer 
English 


UHUM2  57b 
Reading  the  World 

Judith  Ferster 
English 


UHUM2  59b 
Heroes  and  Heroines 

James  Duffy 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 


UHUM2  64b 
The  Rational  and  the 
Non-rational  in  Moral- 
ity and  Religion 

David  Wong 
Philosophy 


UHUM2  68b 
Loss  of  Faith, 
Individual  Moral- 
ity and  Political 
Commitment 

Avraam  Koen 
Philosophy 
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UHUM2  69b 
Varieties  of  Love 

Linda  Frisch 
Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages 


UHUM2  70b 
Ideas  of  Innocence 

Geoffrey  Harpham 
English 


Dialogue  Courses 
See  page  9. 


UHUM2  101b 
Visions  and  Revisions 

Alan  Levitan  and 
Richard  Onorato 
English  *  **  # 


UHUM2  102b 
Living  Our  Stories: 
A  Dialogue 

Martha  Morrison 
Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies  and 
Luis  Yglesias 
Romance  and  Compara- 
tive Literature 
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Enrollment  70  UHUM2  40b  Block  V: 

Allen  Grossman  The  Structure  of  the  Human        MWTh- 1 0 

World:  Modernity 


The  texts  which  will  be 

read  in  this  course  are: 

The  Gospel  according  to 

John: 

Apuleius,  The  Golden 

Ass; 

Augustine,  Confessions; 

Dante,  The  Divine 

Comedy; 

Montaigne; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 

poems  of  Emily 

Dickinson; 

Dostoevsky,  Crime  and 

Punishment; 

Tolstoi,  The  Death  of 

Ivan  llych. 


The  premise  of  this  course  is  that 
these  great  stories  constitute  deci- 
sive experiments  with  respect  to 
human  success  and  failure,  in  view 
of  the  culturally  received  nature  of 
the  person  and  the  established 
structure  of  the  world.  The  texts 
have  been  chosen  because  the  kind 
of  human  experiment  in  each  and 
the  account  of  the  world  in  which 
that  experiment  takes  place  have 
large  explanatory  usefulness  for 
understanding  our  experience  of 
humanity's  task  in  the  world  in 
which  we  live. 

They  will  be  studied  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arise  in  history  because 
they  represent  not  merely  counter- 
posed  alternatives,  but  also  incre- 
mentally elaborated  images  —  each 
successor  text  knowledgeable  of  and 
enclosing  its  predecessor  and  mak- 
ing predictions  about  the  texts 
which  will  be  in  turn  its  own  suc- 
cessors. Since  there  are  among  these 
texts  several  kinds  and  styles  of 
story,  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
implications  of  the  various  proce- 
dures of  discourse  for  bringing  the 
world  to  light. 


Among  the  questions  that  will  be 
asked  are  these:  What  kind  of 
knowledge  does  each  style  of  telling 
make  possible  and  make  impossible? 
Why  are  gods  and  god  terms  inevit- 
ably (as  it  seems)  mingled  with  the 
business  of  personhood?  and  how  do 
alternative  conceptions  of  the  god 
predict  the  form  of  the  person  and 
the  structure  of  his  world?  How  does 
consciousness  of  lateness  in  time 
(measured  as  distance  from  the 
source  of  validating  event)  change 
the  task  of  human  self-invention? 
Why  are  there  so  few  story-kinds  (so 
few  destinies)  in  a  world  as  appar- 
ently diverse  as  the  post-Christian 
culture  of  the  West? 

As  a  writer,  the  student  in  this 
course  will  be  required  to  find  three 
significant  problems  and  to  develop 
the  evidence  for  and  implication  of 
these  problems  in  three  papers  of 
five  to  seven  pages  each.  There  will 
also  be  two  examinations  requiring 
the  writing  of  similar  essays. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humani- 
ties Writing  Seminar  according  to 
the  rules  specified  on  page  6. 
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Enrollment  35 
Edward  Kaplan 


UHUM2  41b 

Journeys  to  Redemption 


Block  IV: 
TTh-9;F-10 


Reading  list: 
Camus,  The  Stranger; 
Dante,  Purgatorio; 
Rabelais,  Gargantua; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Blake,  The  Marriage  of 
Heaven  and  Hell,  Songs 
of  Innocence  and  of 
Experience; 

Baudelaire,  The  Flowers 
of  Evil; 

Dostoevsky,  Crime  and 
Punishment. 


Literature  often  symbolizes  the 
meaning  of  existence  as  a  journey  in 
which  a  person  progresses  from 
error  to  truth,  from  affliction  to 
freedom  and  redemption.  We  will 
study  representative  masterpieces 
in  pairs  so  that  each  work  will  help 
illuminate  the  other.  This  will  be 
the  order:  Camus'  novel  and  Dante's 
narrative  poem  will  contrast 
twentieth-century  humanism  with 
Christian  faith;  Rabelais'  comic 
fable  and  Shakespeare's  tragedy  both 
convey  the  search  for  justice  and 
love;  the  poetry  of  Blake  and  Baude- 
laire explores  the  struggle  between 
evil  and  idealism;  in  Dostoevsky's 
novel,  the  medieval,  Renaissance, 
Romantic,  and  Modern  world 
visions  of  the  previous  readings 
confront  each  other  in  Rasolnikov's 
struggle  for,  and  with,  love  and 
redemption. 


LECID 

TRAGI  COME  DIE 


These  authors  all  express  their 
intensely  moral  sensitivity  to 
human  life  through  works  of  great 
artistic  beauty.  Writing  seems  to 
bring  them  redemption  from  suffer- 
ing and  doubt.  The  class  will  com- 
bine lecture  with  discussion  in  our 
attempt  to  understand  how  writers 
construct  lasting  edifices  of  mean- 
ing during  periods  of  personal  or 
cultural  turmoil.  Classes  will  com- 
bine textual  analyses  with  general 
reflections  on  the  human  drama 
expressed. 

Three  papers  of  five-seven  pages 
each,  midterm  and  final 
examinations. 
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Enrollment  70 
lames  Merod 


UHUM2  42b 
Radical  Skepticism 


Block  XII  &  XIII: 
MW  2-3:30 


We  will  read: 
Epictetus,  The 
Enchiridion; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Dostoevsky,  Crime  and 
Punishment; 
Thoreau,  Walden; 
Nietzsche,  Zarathustra. 


The  emphasis  is  not  on  the  volume 
of  reading  but  on  the  quality  of  the 
texts  and  on  the  slow  but  steady 
movement  the  course  intends  to 
make  as  it  defines  a  critical 
approach  to  texts.  Our  primary 
assumption  throughout  is  that  ana- 
lytical reading  is  as  much  fun  as  it 
is  difficult,  that  it  provides  the  basis 
for  both  intellectual  and  practical 
judgment. 

We  will  begin  with  a  series  of  essays 
in  The  Norton  Reader  that  help 
create  a  working,  critical  vocabulary 
by  framing  several  contemporary 
problems  in  a  very  clear  historical 
perspective:  relatively  short  texts  by 
A'dnenne  Rich,  E.B.  White,  Wallace 
Stegner,  Robert  M.  Adams,  Caroline 
Bird  and  Mark  Twain. 

Each  text  that  we  read,  both  long 
and  short,  is  "skeptical"  in  a  fairly 
obvious  way:  each  of  them  ques- 
tions prevailing  assumptions  about 
what  is  "good"  or  valuable.  But  the 
doubt  each  text  and  writer  expresses 
creates,  on  the  one  hand,  a  specific, 
interpretive  perspective  to  make 
sense  of  the  world  (to  "rethink"  it) 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  story  of 


what  the  human  enterprise  amounts 
to  as  an  ultimate  fact  and  shape,  as 
a  final  set  of  facts  to  size  up.  Human 
stupidity,  greed  and  suffering 
emerge  at  every  point  as  recurrent 
"facts"  to  comprehend  and,  in  some 
way,  solve  or  for  which  to  atone. 
How  this  set  of  facts  generates  so 
many  different  "stories"  and  so 
many  different  interpretive  out- 
looks forms  the  basis  of  our  search 
through  these  texts.  Thus,  at  each 
step  along  the  way  our  primary  con- 
cern will  be  to  bring  texts  to  life  so 
that  your  critical  and  analytical 
skills  begin  to  "read"  your  own  life's 
texts  and  problems  more  accurately, 
and  imaginatively,  because  these 
texts  speak  graphically  enough  to 
challenge  your  basic  assumptions. 

Three  essays,  a  midterm  and  a  final 
examination. 

Some  students  in  this  course  will 
comprise  one  section  of  a  Humani- 
ties Writing  Seminar  according  to 
the  rules  specified  on  page  6. 


-^X''^ 
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Enrollment  35 
Robert  Szulkin 


UHUM2  43b 
Charting  the  Void 


Block  X: 

MWTh-1 


The  texts  to  be  explored 
in  this  course  are: 
Augustine,  Confessions: 
Dante,  Inferno: 
Montaigne,  Essays: 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Pascal,  Pensees: 
Diderot,  Rameau's 
Nephew: 

Dostoevsky,  Notes  from 
the  Underground: 
Tolstoy,  The  Death  of 
Ivan  llyich; 
Camus,  The  Plague: 
Victor  Frankl,  Man's 
Search  for  Meaning. 


The  texts  for  this  course  have  been 
selected  with  the  presumption  that 
their  authors  present  a  view  of  the 
world  which  is  essentially  polaric  in 
nature;  a  view  which  sees  humanity 
as  standing  between  belief  and  des- 
pair; a  view  of  humankind  in  con- 
stant struggle  with  self  and  God, 
self  and  other.  The  selection  of  texts 
further  presumes  the  existence  of  a 
mode  which  I  entitle  "The  Void"  and 
which  we  will  attempt  to  define 
more  precisely  during  the  course  of 
study. 

This  course  will  seek  answers  to 
such  questions  as:  to  what  degree  is 
humankind  capable  of  choosing  one 
pole  (belief,  commitment,  conver- 
sion) over  another  (despair,  rejec- 


tion, escape)?  Close  examination  of 
the  above-listed  texts  will  bring  to 
the  fore  many  other  important  ques- 
tions for  our  consideration. 

Students  will  be  required  to  write 
three  papers,  5-8  pages  each.  In  addi- 
tion there  will  be  two  examinations 
for  the  course,  a  midterm  and  a 
final. 


Enrollment  35 
Richard  Lansing 


UHUM2  44b 
Visions  of  Selfhood 


Block  V: 
MWTh-10 


The  texts  which  will  be 
read  in  this  course  are: 
St.  Augustine, 
Confessions: 
Dante,  Inferno: 
Rabelais,  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel; 
Montaigne,  Essays; 
Shakespeare,  King  Li\ir 
and  The  Tempest: 
Cervantes,  Don  Quixote: 
lane  Austen,  Pride  and 
Prejudice: 

Dostoevsky,  Crime  and 
Punishment. 


This  course  will  examine  the  fun- 
damental ideas  (myths,  philoso- 
phies, theologies,  aesthetic  princi- 
ples) underlying  each  work  and  the 
changing  vision  of  the  nature  of 
man's  conflict  with  the  inner  self 
and  with  the  external  world. 

In  order  to  trace  the  development  of 
images  of  good  and  evil,  crime  and 
punishment,  and  corrupt  societies 
and  Utopian  communities,  the  texts 
will  be  studied  in  their  historical 
sequence,  as  examples  of  medieval, 
Renaissance,  and  modern  modes  of 
thought. 

Classroom  discussion  will  serve  as  a 
springboard  for  explicating  the  texts 
and,  in  particular,  for  illustrat- 


ing how  individual  moments,  epi- 
sodes, images,  figures,  and  words 
reveal  in  small  the  design  of  a  work 
as  a  whole.  Lectures  will  be  aimed  at 
locating  the  texts  within  their  his- 
torical and  intellectual  contexts  and 
their  literary  genres. 

The  course  will  require  three  short 
essays,  a  midterm,  and  a  final 
examination. 
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Enrollment  35 
Robert  Preyer 


UHUM2  45b 

Idea  and  Actuality  in 

Western  Literature 


Block  VI: 
T-10;ThF-ll 


The  texts  to  be  used 

in  this  course: 

Dante,  Inferno; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 

Diderot, 

Rameau's  Nephew, 

Stendhal, 

The  Charterhouse  of 

Parma; 

Ibsen,  Hedda  Gabler; 

James, 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady; 

Forster, 

A  Passage  to  India; 

Kafka, 

The  Metamorphosis. 


At  any  given  moment  in  the  life  of  a 
culture  there  are  available  conven- 
tional paradigms  for  estimating  the 
value  and  worth  of  human  behav- 
iors. These  great  explanatory 
schemes,  if  they  are  not  to  imprison 
us,  must  be  constantly  tested,  their 
range  and  applicability  challenged 
by  the  vivid  representation  of  the 
pressures  put  upon  them  by  new 
needs,  new  experiences.  Great 
works  of  fiction  enact  the  dramatic 
interplay  between  existing  struc- 
tures of  meaning  and  new  actuali- 
ties. The  works  to  be  studied  in  this 
section  were  chosen  because  they 
convey  vivid  images  of  this  ongoing 
tension  and  what  it  feels  like  to  live 
at  moments  of  time  when  the  gap 
between  idea  and  actuality,  meaning 
and  experience,  has  become  so 


intolerable  that  changes  must  occur 
if  the  culture  or  its  individuals  are 
to  endure.  To  begin  to  comprehend 
what  is  at  stake  in  these  fictional 
enactments  of  significant  moments 
of  stress  in  the  lives  of  individuals 
who  live  in  a  world  full  of  other 
people  is,  of  course,  to  understand 
how  Western  culture  negotiates  the 
contradictory  demands  for  change 
and  continuity  and  how  it  adjusts 
the  ever  shifting  boundaries 
between  the  self  and  others. 

There  will  be  three  papers  and  two 
essay  examinations. 


Enrollment  35 
Stephen  Gendzier 


UHUM2  46b 
Masterpieces  of 
Western  Civilization 


Block  IX: 

T  11-1;  Th-12 


The  required  texts  for 

this  course  will  be: 

St.  Augustine, 

Confessions; 

Dante,  The  Inferno; 

Rabelais,  Gargantua  and 

Pantagruel; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 

Cervantes,  Don  Quixote; 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels; 

Voltaire,  Candide  with 

Zadig; 

Dostoevsky,  Crime  and 

Punishment. 


This  course  will  study  masterpieces 
of  European  literature.  It  will 
emphasize  the  nature  of  literary 
achievement  as  well  as  the  history 
of  ideas.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
provide  Marxist,  Freudian,  thematic, 
and  structural  analysis  of  the  texts. 
The  course  is  not  a  survey,  although 
the  approach  tends  to  be  historical, 
outlining  the  scope  of  the  medieval 
synthesis,  the  Renaissance  period, 
the  classical  vision,  the  Age  of 
Enlightenment,  and  the  dawn  of 
modernity.  The  texts  are  read  for 
their  intrinsic  merit  and  as  repre- 
sentatives of  larger  movements.  The 
goal  of  the  course  is  a  critical 
awareness  and  appreciation  of  the 
dilemmas,  insights,  and  values  of 
these  and  other  classics. 


Students  will  be  required  to  write 
three  papers  and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  35 
Erica  Harth 


35 

UHUM2  52b 

The  Society  and  Culture  of 

Discontent 


Block  X: 
MWTh-1 


Texts: 

Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear: 
Rousseau,  Discourse  on 
the  Origin  and  Founda- 
tions of  Inequality 
Among  Men; 
E.  Gaskell,  North  and 
South; 

Marx,  selection  from 
Capital,  I; 

Ibsen,  A  Doll's  House; 
Freud,  Civilization  and 
Its  Discontents; 
Sartre,  Dirty  Hands. 


The  main  questions  for  us  will  be: 
how  did  we  get  where  we  are  today? 
what  is  the  history  of  our  values? 

We  will  explore  these  issues  by 
tracing  the  development  of  Western 
culture  as  society  moved  from  the 
pre-capitalist  to  the  capitalist  phase. 
This  is  an  evolution  marked  by 
urbanization,  industrialization,  and 
the  rise  to  dominance  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. The  dynamic  of  these  forces 
is  such  that  at  the  very  moment 
when,  in  the  19th  century,  indus- 
trial capitalism  triumphed  and  the 
power  of  the  bourgeoisie  was 
assured,  the  resulting  society  began 
to  question  its  own  values  in  the 
culture  it  produced.  Interrogating 
itself,  Western  culture  found  its 
own  discontents. 


We  will  focus  our  attention  on  the 
following  problems:  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  developing  bourgeois  cul- 
ture, challenging  the  prerogatives  of 
a  dying  aristocracy;  urbanization, 
industrialization  and  the  growing 
proletariat;  family  life  and  sexual 
relations  in  modern  society;  power 
and  money. 

Requirements:  three  papers  and  two 
examinations. 


Enrollment  35 
Michael  Kaufman 


UHUM2  54b 
Literary  Passages 


Block  III: 
MWF-9 


Texts: 

Montaigne,  Essays; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Congreve,  The  Way  of 
the  World; 
Dickens,  Great 
Expectations; 
Melville,  Moby  Dick; 
Joyce,  Dubliners; 
Beckett,  Waiting  for 
Godot; 

Freud,  Civilization  and 
Its  Discontents. 


The  term  "passages"  in  the  title  of 
this  course  title  refers  to  the  variety 
of  literary  texts  we  shall  study  and 
also  to  the  complex  journeys  of  dis- 
covery this  literature  presents. 

Although  these  literary  journeys 
may  take  widely  divergent  forms  — 
either  literal  trips  to  actual  places 
or  imagined  odysseys  to  mythic 
locations;  movements  from  court  to 
heath,  city  to  country,  civilization 
to  unaccommodated  nature;  or  total 
transformations  during  which  the 
protagonist  never  changes  locale  — 
these  passages  lead  the  characters  to 
an  uncommon  discovery,  and  the 
reader  to  a  parallel  discovery  of  a 
deeper  meaning  in  the  significance 
of  the  action. 


These  voyages  entail  undergoing 
trials  and  crucial  struggles  and 
reveal  the  necessity  for  courage  and 
resilience  either  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle or  in  the  landscape  of  the  imagi- 
nation. In  whatever  form  the  pas- 
sage takes,  the  experience  and  the 
particular  world  in  which  it  is  acted 
out  become  the  occasion  and  the 
arena  for  some  profound  recognition 
about  the  complexity  of  human 
experience. 

The  class  will  be  conducted  primar- 
ily through  the  discussion  method. 
Students  will  be  required  to  write 
three  essays  and  two  examinations 
on  topics  related  to  the  readings  and 
class  discussion. 
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Enrollment  35 
Murray  Sachs 


UHUM2  56b 

Masters  of  Life  and  Death 


Block  III: 
MWF-9 


Reading  list: 

Augustine,  Confessions; 

Dante,  Inferno; 

Montaigne,  Essays 

(Selections); 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 

Lope  de  Vega,  Fuente 

Oveiuna; 

Moliere,  The 

Misanthrope; 

Voltaire,  Candide; 

Balzac,  The  Wild  Ass's 

Skin; 

Tolstoy,  The  Death  of 

Ivan  llych; 

Mann,  Death  in  Venice. 


One  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  great  writing,  in  all  ages,  is 
its  passionate  concern  with  the 
ultimate  questions  of  human  exist- 
ence, with  matters  of  life  and  death. 
By  studying  major  examples  of  great 
writing,  drawn  from  the  work  of 
writers  and  thinkers  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal European  cultures  —  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German, 
and  Russian  —  and  representing  a 
broad  diversity  in  modes  of  thought, 
we  shall  try  to  discover  some  of  the 
wisdom  and  insight  which  the  cul- 
ture of  modern  Europe  has  brought 
to  bear  on  the  essential  issue  of  the 
meaning  of  life.  We  shall  consider 
how  the  perception  of  that  issue  is 
affected  by  the  time  and  place  in 
which  the  writer  lives,  and  by  the 
literary  form  utilized:  autobio- 
graphy, poetry,  drama  or  fiction. 


Finally,  we  shall  be  on  the  lookout 
for  recurring  ideas  and  themes 
which  cross  national  borders  and 
language  barriers  and  have  become 
an  integral  part  of  our  contemporary 
perception  and  understanding  of 
human  nature. 

Students  will  be  actively  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  class  discus- 
sion of  the  issues  raised  by  each 
text.  Lecturing  by  the  instructor 
will  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Three 
short  essays,  a  midterm  examina- 
tion, and  a  comprehensive  final 
examination,  constitute  the  written 
work  requirement  in  this  course. 


Enrollment  35 
Judith  Ferster 


UHUM2  57b 
Reading  the  World 


Block  V: 
MWTh-10 


Texts: 

The  Gospel  according  to 

Mark; 

Augustine,  Confessions; 

Dante,  Divine  Comedy 

(selections); 

Chaucer,  Knight's  Tale 

and  Wife  of  Bath's 

Prologue; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 

Jane  Austen,  Pride  and 

Prejudice; 

Sartre,  No  Exit; 

Margaret  Atwood, 

Surfacing. 


We  will  examine  each  work  and 
show  how  it  is  linked  to  the  others 
by  such  themes  as  the  nature  of  the 
self  and  knowledge  of  God,  our- 
selves, and  others.  We  will  compare 
various  ways  of  measuring  the 
worth  of  a  person  (through  God, 
other  people,  or  money),  and  various 
ideas  about  the  sources  of  identity 
and  political  power  (for  instance, 
God  or  the  social  context). 

In  these  works,  characters  are  por- 
trayed as  readers  of  written  texts,  of 
other  people,  and  of  the  natural 
world.  Reading  is  not  merely  the 
perfect  reception  of  a  clear  message, 
but  a  process  of  interpretation.  Mes- 
sages may  be  ambiguous,  and  send- 
ers and  receivers  may  disagree  about 


meaning  according  to  their  own 
desires;  being  interpreted  may  affect 
people  who  are  interpreted  by  oth- 
ers. The  works  explore  the  difficul- 
ties and  consequences  of 
interpretation. 

While  taking  interpretation  as  a 
theme,  the  course  will  also  promote 
awareness  of  our  own  methods  of 
interpretation. 

The  classes  will  be  discussion  with 
occasional  lectures.  Students  will 
write  three  short  papers,  a  midterm 
and  a  final  examination. 
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Enrollment  35 
James  Duffy 


UHUM2  59b 

Heroes  and  Heroines 


Block  VIII  &  X: 
MW  12-1:30 


The  texts  for  this 
course: 

Chanson  de  Roland; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Balzac,  Pere  Goriot; 
Twain,  The  Adventures 
of  Huckleberry  Finn; 
Hardy,  The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge; 
Conrad,  Lord  Jim; 
Goethe,  Faust; 
Shaw,  Saint  Joan; 
Camus,  The  Plague; 
Malcolm  X, 
Autobiography. 


A  study  and  discussion  of  the  fulfill- 
ment of  individual  responsibility  — 
to  country,  to  family,  to  an  ideal,  or 
to  oneself.  We  will  be  concerned 
with  the  significance  of  character  in 
literature  and  in  life  and  how  it  is 
revealed  and  recorded  through  acts 
of  heroic  or  trivial  responsibility. 

This  is  a  discussion  course.  Please 
observe  that  the  reading  list  for  this 
course  is  extensive. 

Student  obligations:  three  papers 
and  two  examinations. 


Enrollment  35 
Kathleen  Good 


UHUM2  60b 
Voyages  of  Initiation 


Block  X  &  XII: 
MW  1:30-3 


Texts  for  this  course: 

The  Gospel  according  to 

John; 

Augustine,  Confessions; 

Dante,  Purgatorio; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 

Cervantes,  Don  Quixote, 

Part  I; 

Defoe,  Moll  Flanders; 

Voltaire,  Candide; 

Mary  Shelley, 

Frankenstein; 

Stendhal,  The  Red  and 

the  Black; 

Conrad,  The  Secret 

Sharer. 


Great  works  of  literature  often 
represent  the  process  of  maturation, 
something  that  happens  in  time,  by 
a  spatial  image  —  the  voyage.  The 
physical  journey  symbolizes  the 
passage  from  a  world  of  limited 
awareness  to  a  world  where  the  hero 
or  heroine  must  confront  the 
responsibilities  and  problems  of  an 
expanded  consciousness  —  some- 
times adulthood,  sometimes  death. 
Each  period  and  culture  defines 
these  responsibilities  differently, 
and  each  text  we  study  will  suggest 
a  different  set  of  skills  necessary  to 
meet  the  challenges  perceived  by  its 
author. 

Through  a  close  reading  of  these 
works,  we  will  address  such  ques- 
tions as:  Does  each  protagonist  suc- 
cessfully integrate  himself  or  herself 
into  the  society  that  awaits  him  at 
journey's  end;  How  does  the  strug- 
gle of  each  individual  reflect  uni- 


versal human  concerns?  What  is  the 
relationship  between  the  reader's 
experience  of  the  work  —  his  or  her 
voyage  through  the  text  —  and  the 
hero  or  heroine's  initiation  into  a 
new  world? 

Classes  will  be  conducted  as  discus- 
sions with  occasional  lectures  by 
the  instructor.  Students  will  be 
required  to  define  three  specific 
questions,  each  of  which  they  will 
explore  in  a  five  to  seven  page 
paper.  There  will  also  be  a  midterm 
and  a  final  examination. 
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Enrollment  35 
Harry  Zohn 


UHUM2  61b 

The  Satiric  Response  to  Life 


Block  X: 
MWTh-1 


The  texts  for  this 
course  will  be: 
Petronius,  Satyricon; 
Dante,  Inferno; 
Erasmus,  In  Praise  of 
Folly; 

Rabelais,  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels; 
Goethe,  Faust,  Part  I; 
Heine,  Germany: 
A  Winter's  Tale; 
Kraus,  The  Last  Days  of 
Mankind. 


Satire  has  been  defined  as  "humor  as 
a  weapon",  and  in  this  sense  it  has 
been-strikingly  used  by  some  of  the 
greatest  writers.  In  this  course  we 
shall  examine  a  number  of  the  many 
and  varied  ways  in  which  satirists 
have,  over  the  ages,  striven  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  human  condition 
and  to  fashion  a  creative  response  to 
hypocrisy  and  other  evils  and 
iniquities  of  society. 

Our  exploration  of  the  satiric 
temper  as  expressed  in  world  litera- 
ture will  range  from  the  satirical 
writings  of  classical  times  to  the 
attempts  of  20th  century  Austrian 
writer  Karl  Kraus  to  uncover  and 
combat  corruption  through 
language. 

Requirements:  three  papers  as  well 
as  a  midterm  and  a  final 
examination. 
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Enrollment  35 
Alfred  Ivry 


UHUM2  63b 

The  Divine  and  the  Demonic 


Block  V: 
MWTh-10 


Texts: 

Augustine,  Confessions; 
Idries  Shah,  The  Way  of 
the  Sufi; 

Lenn  Goodman,  Ram- 
bam:  The  Philosophy  of 
Maimonides; 
Dante,  The  Divine 
Comedy; 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Spinoza,  Ethics; 
Melville,  Moby  Dick. 


Western  mankind's  quest  for  God  as 
an  ultimate  principle  of  meaning 
and  coherence  in  life  has  taken 
many  forms  in  medieval  and  mod- 
ern literature.  Not  all  attempts  to 
understand  the  divine  have  yielded 
positive  conclusions.  The  presence 
of  evil  in  the  world  has  led  may  wri- 
ters to  challenge  the  very  founda- 
tions of  morality  and  faith,  and  to 
offer  opposing  conceptualizations  of 
reality. 

This  course  will  look  at  some  major 
texts  related  to  this  issue,  compar- 
ing and  contrasting  images  of  a 


world  which  is  ruled  by  what  may 
be  viewed  as  either  a  divine  or 
demonic  principle. 

Requirements:  three  papers,  two 
examinations. 
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Enrollment  35 
David  Wong 


UHUM2  64b 
The  Rational  and  the 
Non-Rational  in  Morality 
and  Religion 


Block  V: 
MWTh-10 


Texts: 

Selections  from 
Descartes,  Meditations: 
Spinoza,  The  Ethics: 
Pascal,  Pensees; 
Blake,  Songs  of 
Innocence  and 
Experience: 
Dante,  Inferno: 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Sartre,  Existentialism  is 
a  Humanism, 
Dirty  Hands; 
Schopenhauer, 
On  the  Basis  of 
Morality. 


What  roles  should  the  rational  and 
the  non-rational  play  in  our  com- 
mitment to  a  moral  or  religious  way 
of  life?  This  question  poses  the  guid- 
ing theme  of  the  course.  By  "the 
rational"  I  mean  the  human  capaci- 
ties for  deductive  and  inductive 
inference  and  for  intuitive  appre- 
hension of  basic  truths.  By  "the  non- 
rational"  I  mean  the  emotions,  mys- 
tical experience,  and  the  will. 

Philosophers  and  artists  who 
emphasize  the  rational  as  the  major, 
controlling  element  in  making  a 
commitment  are  Descartes,  Spinoza 
and  Shakespeare.  Those  who 
emphasize  the  non-rational  include 
Pascal,  Schopenhauer  and  Sartre.  We 
shall  also  discuss  views  of  the 
rational  and  non-rational  that  are 


less  easily  categorized,  such  as  those 
of  Blake  and  Dante.  We  shall  place 
all  these  views  in  a  sequence  of  his- 
torical development  so  that  they 
may  be  understood  as  influenced  by 
previous  views  and  by  changing 
social,  economic  and  political 
conditions. 

The  course  is  also  designed  to 
introduce  the  student  to  philoso- 
phical reasoning  and  argument. 

Requirements:  three  papers,  a  mid- 
term and  final  examination. 


Enrollment  35 
Avraam  Koen 


UHUM2  68b  Block  VI: 

Loss  of  Faith,  Individual  T  1 0;  ThF- 1 

Morality  and  Political 

Commitment 


Texts: 

Dante,  Inferno; 
Pascal,  Pensees: 
Kierkegaard,  Fear  and 
Trembling; 

Nietzsche,  Beyond  Good 
and  Evil  (selections)  and 
The  Genealogy  of  Mor- 
als (selections); 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear: 
Machiavelli,  The  Prince; 
Hobbes,  Leviathan 
(selections); 
Mill,  Utilitarianism: 
Marx  &  Engels,  The 
Communist  Manifesto, 
The  German  Ideology. 


Two  determining  experiences  stand 
at  the  threshold  of  the  modern  age: 
a  progressive  and  well-nigh  irrevo- 
cable loss  of  faith  and  an  ever 
increasing  concern  with  matters 
social  and  political.  The  former  led 
to  a  reexamination  of  the  relation- 
ship between  religion  and  morality. 
The  latter  gave  rise  to  a  revalua- 
tion of  the  social  and  political 
dimensions  of  moral  questions. 

We  shall  trace  the  parallel,  and 
occasionally  overlapping,  develop- 
ment of  the  philosophical  articula- 
tions that  evolved  out  of  this  expe- 
rience. We  shall  examine  both  the 
philosophical  presuppositions  and 
the  practical  consequences  of  com- 
peting theories  and  doctrines  con- 
centrating on  the  following  themes: 


loss  of  faith  and  individual  morality, 
liberty  and  social  justice,  the  role  of 
ideology  in  political  action,  the  rela- 
tionship between  ethics  and  polit- 
ics. Our  central  aim  will  be  to  clar- 
ify and  assess  the  ideas  and  values 
that  have  informed  and  continue  to 
inform  our  understanding  of  moral 
life  both  individual  and  social. 

Course  format:  Two  lectures,  one 
discussion  per  week.  Active  student 
participation  encouraged. 

Course  requirements:  Midterm  and 
final  examinations;  three  short 
essays  (five  pages  each)  on  topics 
central  to  the  concerns  of  the 
course. 
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Enrollment  35 
Linda  Fnsch 


UHUM2  69b 
Varieties  of  Love 


Block  VI: 
T-10;ThF-ll 


Reading  list: 
Gottfried,  Tristan; 
Dante,  Divine  Comedy; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Goethe,  The  Sorrows  of 
Young  Werther; 
J.  Austen,  Emma; 
Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet 
Letter; 

Flaubert,  Madame 
Bovary; 

Brecht,  The  Good  Per- 
son of  Szechuan; 
selected  short  poems. 


Love  is  a  basic  emotion  which  can 
express  itself  in  many  ways,  from 
the  spiritual  to  the  erotic.  It  is  the 
central  force  in  Christianity,  where 
the  image  of  a  loving  God  shapes 
concepts  of  ethical  conduct.  When 
love  unites  women  and  men,  par- 
ents and  children  in  the  family,  it 
provides  for  social  cohesion.  Yet 
overly  passionate  or  misdirected 
love  can  become  profoundly  des- 
tructive of  the  social  order  and 
harmful  to  the  individual. 

Although  few  of  these  texts  are 
"love  stories"  in  the  conventional 
sense,  each  deals  with  some  aspect 
of  love  and  its  social  and  personal 
meaning.  In  reading  and  discussing 
these  works,  we  will  examine  var- 
ious conceptions  of  the  nature  and 
function  of  love,  focusing  on  several 
questions:  What  is  the  relationship 
between  human  and  divine  love? 


How  does  the  system  of  love  pres- 
ented by  Gottfried  and  Dante,  a  sys- 
tem in  which  the  woman  functions 
as  ideal  and  inspiration  for  the  man, 
continue  to  operate  in  later  works? 
How  does  love  relate  to  changing 
patterns  of  marriage  and  sexuality? 
What  effects  do  social  constraints 
on  the  choice  of  partner  have  on  the 
individual?  What  is  the  relationship 
between  love  and  justice?  What  does 
love  mean  within  the  family?  Can 
we  really  "love  our  neighbors"  in  the 
modern  world? 

The  class  will  be  conducted  primar- 
ily as  a  discussion  with  occasional 
lectures.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
bring  up  topics  of  interest. 

Course  requirements  include  three 
papers  and  two  essay  examinations. 


Enrollment  35 
Geoffrey  Harpham 


UHUM2  70b 

Ideas  of  Innocence 


Block  XII: 
MW-2;  Th-3 


Texts: 

Athanasius,  The  Life  of 
Antony; 

Augustine,  Confessions; 
Dante,  The  Inferno; 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear; 
Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe; 
Thoreau,  Walden; 
Nietzsche,  The  Geneal- 
ogy of  Morals; 
Freud,  Totem  and 
Taboo; 
Nabokov,  Lolita. 


Innocence  lies  outside  the  world  as 
we  know  it.  Nevertheless,  it  serves 
distinct  if  contradictory  functions 
within  the  world.  It  can  stand  as  a 
rebuke,  and  ethical  foundation,  a 
refuge  for  spirituality,  a  locus  of 
value,  a  source  of  privilege.  Inno- 
cence is  what  is  not  currently 
accessible  and  seves  as  a  way  of 
defining  what  we  have,  who  we  are, 
what  we  know,  and  what  we  desire. 
This  course  will  explore  ideas  of 
innocence  and  the  ways  in  which 
these  ideas  frame  other,  "worldly," 
ideas,  enabling  people  to  locate  — or 
dislocate  —  themselves  in  their 
cultures. 


Written  requirements  include  three 
papers  of  five-seven  pages,  a  mid- 
term exam  and  a  final  examination. 
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A  Note  to  Upperclassmen 
and  Transfer  Students 


Access  to  University  Studies 
courses  in  the  School  of  Humanities 
is  restricted  to  persons  who  entered 
as  freshmen  in  the  Class  of  1987 
with  the  following  exception: 


Returning  upperclass  students  and 
tranfers  who  must  complete  their 
University  Studies-Humanities 
requirements  may  register  in  any  of 
the  classes  with  the  same  restric- 
tions noted  for  freshmen. 
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Teaching  Staff  1983-84 


Classical  and 
Oriental  Studies 


Martha  Morrison 

Ancient  Near  Eastern  cultural 

history 

Leonard  Muellner 

Homer,  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 

philology 


Susan  Scheinberg 

Virgil,  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 

philology 

Cheryl  Walker 

Ancient  history,  Greek  and  Latin 

literature,  philology 


English  and 

American 

Literature 


Judith  Ferster 

Medieval  literature,  the  theory  of 

literature 

Philip  Fisher 

Literary  theory,  modernism  and  the 

novel 

Eugene  Goodheart 
Criticism,  Modern  American 
literature 

Allen  Grossman 

Poetry  and  the  theory  of  poetic 

structure 

Geoffrey  Harpham 

19th  and  20th  century  literature,  art 

and  theory 

Alan  Levitan 

Dramatic  literature  of  the  English 

Renaissance  and  the  noble  drama  of 

japan 


James  Merod 

Literary  theory  and  English  poetry 

from  the  Romantic  Period 

Richard  Onorato 
Romantic  literature,  modern 
literature,  film 

Robert  Preyer 

1 9th-century  literature  and  thought 

Daniel  Schenker 
Modern  literature 

Susan  Staves 

Restoration  and  18th-century  litera- 
ture; social  and  legal  history 


Germanic  and 
Slavic  Languages 


Linda  Frisch 

Medieval  literature,  Germanic  phi- 
lology, intellectual  history 

Robert  Szulkin 

19th  and  20th-century  Russian 

literature,  Soviet  literature 


Harry  Zohn 

18th,  19th,  and  20th-century  Ger- 
man literature,  Austrian  literature, 
German-Jewish  writers,  translation, 
literature  and  music. 
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Near  Eastern  and 
Judiac  Studies 


Tzvi  Abusch 

Assyriology,  religions  and  culture  of 

the  ancient  Near  East 

Michael  Fishbane 

Biblical  studies,  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

Marvin  Fox 

Jewish  philosophy,  rabbinic 

thought,  modern  Jewish  thought 


Alfred  Ivry 

Jewish  philosophy,  Islamic 

philosophy 

Reuven  Kimelman 
Early  rabbinic  literature,  Jewish  his- 
tory, Jewish-Christian  relations 
under  the  Romans 


Philosophy 


Avraam  Koen 

Greek  philosophy  and  literature, 
social  and  political  philosophy, 
history  of  ideas 


David  Wong 

Ethics,  social  and  political  philo- 
sophy, philosophy  of  law,  continen- 
tal rationalism 


Romance 

and  Comparative 

Literature 


Andree  Collard 

17th-century  Spanish  literature, 

comparative  literature,  women  in 

literature 


George  Joseph 

French  Renaissance,  rhetoric,  prob- 
lems of  poetic  genre,  African 
literature 


James  Duffy 

The  generation  of  1898  in  Spain, 
Argentine  and  Brazilian  literature, 
comparative  African  literature 

Stephen  Gendzier 

Enlightenment,  Diderot,  French- 
English  18th-century  crosscurrents 

Kathleen  Good 

French  literature  and  culture,  18th- 
century  literature,  literary  theory 

Erica  Harth 

2  7th  and  early  18th-century  French 

prose  and  comparative  literature, 

structuralism 


Edward  Kaplan 

French  romanticism,  Michelet, 

French  symbolism 

Richard  Lansing 

Dante,  Italian  and  European  Renais- 
sance, courtly  tradition,  modern  Ital- 
ian literature 

Murray  Sachs 

19th-century  French  literature,  real- 
ism and  naturalism,  the  comic 
spirit,  the  theory  of  fiction 

Luis  Yglesias 

Spanish  and  Latin  American  lyric 
poetry,  modern  lyrics,  mythology 
and  myth,  ethnopoetics 


Heller  School  Michael  Kaufman 

Shakespeare,  Renaissance  literature, 
dramatic  literature 
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Under  the  general  direc-  Michael  Fishbane 

torship  of  Attila  Klein,  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 

dean  of  the  college, 

University  Studies  Marvin  Fox 

in  the  School  of  Human-  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic  Studies 

ities  is  administered  by 

a  committee  of  the  Allen  Grossman 

school  consisting  of:  English  and  American  Literature 

Avraam  Koen 

Philosophy  and  History  of  Ideas 

Richard  Lansing 
Romance  and  Comparative 
Literature 

Alan  Levitan 

English  and  American  Literature 

Martha  Morrison 

Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 


Leonard  Muellner 

Classical  and  Oriental  Studies 

Murray  Sachs 

Romance  and  Comparative 

Literature 

Robert  Szulkin 

Germanic  and  Slavic  Languages 

David  Wong 

Philosophy  and  History  of  Ideas 

Luis  Yglesias 

Romance  and  Comparative 

Literature 

Philip  Fisher,  Coordinator 
English  and  American  Literature 
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